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At  00  Per  Cent,  and  Interest  in  Currency, 

ISSUED  ONLY  ON  COMPLETED  ROAD. 

Coupons  payable  on  the  first  days  of  June  and  December,  at  the  Agency  of  the  Company 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  or  in  the  City  of  London,  at  the  option  of  the  holder. 


These  Bonds  are  secured  by  a  Sinking  Fund,  and  by  a  First  Mort¬ 
gage,  covering  the  Company’s  Line  through,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with 
its  equipment  franchises,  etc.,  including  upwards  of  15,000,000  Acres 
of  Land  donated  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  the  Road. 

J.  EDGAR  THOMSON  and  SAM’L  M.  FELTON, 

Trustees  of  the  Moriaage. 

THOMAS  A.  SCOTT,  President  of  Company . 

First  Series  issued  only  as  road  is  constructed  on  the  Eastern  Texas 
Division — 504  miles  of  road. 

244  MILES  OF  ROAD  IN  OPERATION. 

FROM  SHREVEPORT  TO  DALLAS 

AND  FROM  MARSHALL  BEYOND  JEFFERSON. 
Grading  and  Bridging  completed  and  ties  delivered  on  200  additional  miles 
of  road.  Track  now  being  laid  at  rate  of  ONE  MILE  PER  DAY.  Work 
commenced  on  California  Division.  First  Section,  from  San  Diego  East, 
under  contract. 

These  Bonds  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  Sinking  Fund,  in  addition  to 
the  fund  to  be  derived  from  sale  of  lands,  of  an  amount  equal  to  ONE  PER 
CENT,  on  all  outstanding  bonds,  to  be  deposited  with  the  TRUSTEES 
annually,  and  by  them  applied  to  the  purchase  and  cancellation  of  bonds  at 
par,  as  they  shall  be  designated  by  lot,  at  the  option  of  the  Holders  of 
the  Honds  so  drawn,  and  they  are  also  receivable,  at  par  and  interest 
in  payment  for  any  of  the  lands  donated  by  tlie  United  States. 

Government  Bonds  and  all  other  marketable  securities  will  be  received  at 
current  prices  in  exchange  for  these  Bonds,  without  expense  to  the  investor. 

Pamphlets,  Maps  and  full  information  will  be  furnished  on  application  to 
the  following  Banking  Houses: 

H.  G.  STEBBINS  &  SON.  EDM'S  D.  RANDOLPH  &  CO., 

New  York.  New  York. 

B.  K.  JAMISON  &  CO., 
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y  EXAS  AND 


y  ACIFIC 


AILWAY, 


OT  only  the  Nation,  but  the  whole  Commercial  World  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  bold  and  able  meh,  whose  brain  con¬ 
ceived,  and  whose  energy  finally  brought  to  completion,  the 
great  work  of  connecting  the  two  oceans,  by  a  line  of  railway  across 
the  continent.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  route  was  not  well 
chosen.  With  each  successive  winter,  since  the  completion  of  the  Union- 
Pacific  Road,  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  wants  of  Com¬ 
merce  imperiously  demand  a  more  Southern  line,  where  there  can  be  no 
interruption  from  the  severity  of  the  weather.  The  object  of  these  Notes 
will  he  to  point  out  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  line  known  as  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  through  Northern  and  Northwestern  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Southern  California,  and  the  capabilities  of 
those  regions  for  the  support  of  large  and  prosperous  communities. 


Jts  Jmrst  p 


ONCEPTION. 


It  may  not  he  generally  known  that  the  idea  of  a  railroad  across  the 
continent  to  the  Pacific,  was  originally  conceived  in  reference  to  the  route 
adopted  for  the  present  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  as  early  as  1852, 
when  the  Legislature  of  Texas  granted  the  first  charter.  But  so  doubtful 
were  capitalists,  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  enterprise,  and  of  its  com¬ 
mercial  value,  that  eight  years  after  the  grant,  less  than  twenty-five  miles 
of  the  road  had  been  completed,  within  the  State  of  Texas.  The  fact 
was,  the  original  projectors  of  this  enterprise  were  a  decade  in  advance 
of  the  times.  Of  course,  nothing  was  done  during  the  war,  but 
the  completion  of  the  JJnion  Pacific  re-awakened  interest  in  the 
Southern  route,  particularly,  when  it  was  found  by  experience,  that  the 
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completed  road  could  not  be  depended  upon  during  the  winter  months ; 
and  on  the  3d  of  March,  1871,  Congress  granted 

JHE  j^OMPANY'S  j^HARTER. 

This  Company,  having  purchased  the  property  and  franchises  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  and  the  Southern  Trans-continental,  chartered 
by  the  Legislature  of  Texas,  Congress  by  a  supplemental  charter,  approved 
May  2d,  1872,  granted  the  necessary  powers  to  build  and  equip  a  line  of 
railway  between  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1871, 
the  Legislature  of  Texas,  iu  further  aid  of  its  construction,  granted  a  sub¬ 
sidy  of  810,000  per  mile  on  600  miles  of  road  to  be  constructed ;  but  with 
a  proviso,  that  in  case  the  Constitution  of  the  State  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  allow  the  substitution  of  lands,  that  the  State  should  have  the  option 
of  making  the  substitution.  The  Constitution  was  so  amended,  and  in  May 
last,  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  giving  the  Company  more  than  fourteen 
millions  of  acres  of  land. 


j_AND 


? 


RANTS  FROM.  THE  5TATE  OF  J EXAS. 


In  addition  to  the  twenty  sections  of  land  per  mile,  granted  by  the 
State,  to  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  the  Company  has  acquired  through  other 
Corporations  not  far  from  a  million  of  acres,  much  of  it  lying  in  the 
richest  and  most  populous  counties  of  Northern  Texas;  thus  making  the 
whole  amount  of  lands  granted  by  the  State,  something  over  fifteen  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres.  In  connection  with  this  grant,  the  law  sets  apart  a  reser¬ 
vation  of  sixteen  miles  wude  from  the  Eastern  boundary  of  the  State 
near  Texarkana,  to  the  23d  meridian ;  and  eighty  miles  wide,  west 
of  the  23d  degree  of  longitude  West  from  Washington,  (corresponding 
to  the  100th  from  Greenwich, )  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company,  and 
prohibiting  any  location  or  entry  by  other  parties  therein,  until  the 
whole  has  been  surveyed,  and  the  Company’s  lands  patented.  But 
as  some  uf  the  lands,  West  of  the  23d  meridian,  had  already  been 
located  by  other  parties,  the  law  authorizes  the  Company  to  locate 
one  thousand  sections  East  of  that  line,  on  any  vacant  lands  belonging 
to  the  State;  which  added  to  the  purchased  lands  before  alluded  to 
will  give  the  Company  something  near  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres 
of  the  finest  lands  in  the  State,  in  a  well  watered  and  comparatively 
well  timbered  region,  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  great  salubrity 
of  climate,  and  the  wonderful  productiveness  of  its  soil,  and  which  is 
rapidly  filling  up  with  a  hardy,  industrious*,  and  intelligent  population. 
These  lands  lie  mostly  in  Bowie,  Bed  Biver,  Lamar,  Fannin,  Collin, 
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Denton,  Parker,  Palo  Pinto,  Tarrant,  Wise,  Shackelford,  Stephens,  Jones 
and  Taylor  counties.  West  of  the  two  last  named  counties  lies  the 
eighty-mile  reservation,  containing  some  of  the  finest  agricultural  and 
grazing  lands  in  the  State. 


j^AND  pRANTS  OF  THE  JJNITED  jiTATES. 


Under  the  Congressional  charter,  the  land  subsidy  to  the  Company  is  at 
the  rate  of  forty  sections  (25,600  acres)  per  mile  of  road  constructed 
through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  twenty  sections  through  California. 
The  exact  number  of  acres  of  these  lands  cannot  now  be  stated,  as  the 
location  of  the  route  may  vary,  slightly,  from  the  preliminary  surveys, 
but  will  not  fall  much  short  of  eighteen  millions  of  acres. 


LAND  GRANTS  RECAPITULATED. 

ACRES. 

Granted  by  the  State  of  Texas  to  the  T.  and  P.  Railway  Co.,  .  13,376,000 

Granted  by  the  United  States,  .......  17,843,200 

Total  land  grants, . 31,219,200 


Speaking  of  this  magnificent  grant,  a  recent  writer  very  justly  remarks  : 
“  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  lands  thus  acquired,  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  grant  yet  made  to  a  single  corporation.  In  extent,  these  lands  exceed 
the  areas  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts.  In  climate, 
soil  and  resources  of  minerals  and  precious  metals,  timber  and  water¬ 
power,  they  include  the  choicest  regions  of  the  continent.  They  are 
part  of  the  famous  grazing  lands  of  Texas,  which,  although  agriculture 
is  steadily  encroaching  upon  them,  will  long  maintain  its  preeminence 
for  stock-raising.  They  include  alluvial  lands,  bordering  innumerable 
water-courses,  unsurpassed  for  the  production  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat  and 
tobacco.  They  share  the  fertile  and  almost  illimitable  basins  of  farming 
and  grazing  lands  in  the  wide  stretch  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Gila 
rivers,  and  their  value  is  enhanced  by  the  newly  appreciated  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Southern  portions  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  They 
extend  even  into  the  delightful,  vine-growiDg  domains  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  In  the  words  of  the  Government  report  upon  the  route — ‘silver, 
gold,  tin,  and  copper  mines  abound  in  almost  every  mountain  and  valley 
between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Gulf  of  California.’  ” 

The  construction  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Road  through  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  belt  of  country,  will  render  the  greater  portion  of  Upper  Texas, 
Northern  Mexico,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Lower  and  Southern  California, 
with  a  present  population  of,  perhaps,  two  millions,  tributary  to  the  local 
traffic  of  the  great  inter-oceanic  highway.  The  development  of  these 
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magnificent  regions,  for  agricultural  resources  and  mineral  wealth,  con¬ 
fessedly  the  finest  on  the  continent,  has  heretofore  been  greatly  retarded  by 
the  hostility  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Indians  upon  their  borders.  But  that 
which  neither  the  military  power  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  humane 
“  Quaker  policy,”  thus  far,  has  been  able  to  effect,  will  very  soon  result 
from  the  construction  of  the  railway.  Such  a  cloud  of  hardy  immigrants 
will  follow  upon  the  heels  of  the  track-layers,  as  speedily  to  dispose  of  the 
Indian  question,  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  civilization  and  progress. 
The  rapid  development  of  those  regions  will  astonish  the  world,  for  no 
where  on  the  continent  are  the  resources,  for  sustaining  large  and  pros¬ 
perous  communities,  so  vast. 

Nothing  is  hazarded  by  the  prediction,  that  in  a  few  years  after  the 
completion  of  this  road,  the  population  of  Upper  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  Southern  California,  will  have  received  such  accessions,  and 
the  vast  resources  of  these  regions  been  so  developed,  as  to  insure  the 
support  of  the  road  by  its  local  traffic. 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  these  attractive  regions,  the  Mexican 
States  of  Chihuahua,  Sonora  and  Lower  California,  cannot  fail  to  reap 
great  advantages  from  the  completion  of  a  railway  so  near  their  borders, 
and  eventually  to  contribute  to  its  prosperity.  There  are  no  regions  in 
the  world  richer  in  the  precious  metals,  especially  in  silver.  Here¬ 
tofore,  never-ending  intestine  wars,  Indian  depredations,  and  more  than 
all,  the  difficulty  and  great  cost  of  transportation,  have  greatly  retarded 
the  development  of  this  vast  mineral  wealth,  but  the  condition  of  Mexico 
now  gives  promise  of  permanent  pacification. 

The  eventual  construction  of  lines  of  railway  from  El  Paso  to  Chihua¬ 
hua,  and. Southward  to  the  City  of  Mexico ;  and  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Tucson,  Arizona,  to  Guymas,  in  Sonora,  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  can  be 
predicted  almost  with  certainty.  These  roads  will,  of  course,  be  im¬ 
portant  feeders  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway. 


In  his  last  annual  report  to  the  Stockholders,  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott, 
President  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  says  : — “  With  a  reasonable 
result  in  completing  our  negotiations,  the  Board  see  no  reason  why  the 
entire  line  shall  not  be  finished  within  a  period  of  five  years,  in  quality 
fully  up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  charter  of  the  Company ;  and, 
therefore,  much  within  the  time  granted  for  completion. 
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“  The  data  obtained  from  the  surveys  for  the  entire  line  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  shows  some  remarkable  features.  Among  them  :  that  the  summits 
to  be  crossed  are  about  thirty-two  per  cent,  less  than  the  summits  on  the 
existing  Pacific  Roads ;  that  the  grades  and  curvatures  will  be  about  sixty- 
two  per  cent,  less ;  that  the  climate,  through  which  the  road  is  located, 
is  favorable  for  its  maintenance  and  operation ;  that  no  train  need  ever  be 
delayed  from  snow  or  other  obstructions,  now  sources  of  expense  and  delay 
on  the  more  Northern  route;  that  an  abundance  of  excellent  coal  for  fuel 
is  accessible  at  a  number  of  points  along  the  road;  that  the  entire  rail 
transportation  between  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  New  Orleans  will  be 
less  than  1,800  miles,  and  with  accessible  ports  in  Texas,  less  than  1,500 
miles,  thus  forming  a  route  across  the  continent,  for  international  trans¬ 
portation,  a  great  deal  shorter  than  now  exists,  or,  perhaps,  can  ever  exist 
by  any  other  line. 

“  When  you  take  in  connection  with  this,  the  fact,  that  you  will  have 
from  the  Pacific,  at  San  Diego,  a  line  to  New  York,  400  miles  shorter 
than  the  existing  line  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  and  that  upon 
completion  of  connections  to  San  Francisco,  which  will  certainly  be  made 
before  our  line  is  finished,  you  will  have  a  route  between  that  city  and 
New  York,  quite  as  short  as  the  existing  road ;  and  that  on  this  route 
will  be  situated  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Atlanta,  Montgomery,  Vicksburg,  with  short  connections,  to  New 
Orleans,  Galveston,  Savannah  and  Charleston,  while  on  the  other  con¬ 
necting  routes  will  be  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Indianapolis, 
Cairo,  St.  Louis,  Little  Rock,  Kansas  City,  and  the  intervening  country, 
with  its  immense  population  and  products,  you  can  at  once  perceive  that 
your  line  should  undoubtedly  command  a  fair  share  of  the  transportation 
across  the  continent. 

*  *  *  *  “  The  lines  connecting  your  road  from  St.  Louis, 

Cairo  and  Memphis,  via  Little  Rock  and  Fulton,  are  fast  approaching 
completion,  and  we  expect  will  form  connections  with  our  road  during  the 
coming  fall.  Arrangements  are  about  being  perfected  for  the  completion 
of  the  road  from  Monroe  to  Shreveport,  thus  perfecting  the  line  via 
Vicksburg,  except  the  river  bridge  at  Vicksburg.  Negotiations  are  now 
pending  that  will,  we  think,  result  favorably  to  the  construction  of  the 
line  from  Shreveport  to  New  Orleans,  via  Baton  Rouge. 

“  With  these  outlets  provided,  as  they  will  be,  long  before  your  maiu 
line  is  through,  and  the  connections  now  made  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  to  Chicago  and  the  Northwest,  via  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis, 
and  by  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  and  International  and  Great 
Northern  to  the  waters  of  the  coast  at  Houston  and  Galveston,  with 


each  and  all  of  which  your  road  will  undoubtedly  interchange  large 
amounts  of  traffic. 

u  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  prosecute  the  work  as  rapidly  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  Company  will  permit,  and  always  within  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Texas.” 

In  reference  to  the  Company’s  lands  West  of  the  Rio  Grande,  iu  his  last 
report  to  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors,  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge,  Chief 
Engineer,  the  former  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific,  says: — “  I  am 
prepared  to  report  that,  as  a  whole,  the  lands  donated  by  the  United 
States  are  superior  to  those  on  any  line  across  the  continent.  Already, 
we  have  reports  that  lands  along  the  entire  line,  far  in  advance  of  our 
work,  are  being  taken  up  and  settled. 

“•  Most  of  the  land  is  available  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes, 
and  where  water  can  be  used  for  irrigation,  its  powers  for  production  are 
remarkable.  What  land  may  be  lost  for  lack  of  water,  is  more  than  made 
up  by  the  great  mineral  wealth  underlying  its  surface.  Large  quantities 
of  valuable  timber  are  found  in  the  mountain  ranges  along  the  line,  and 
there  have  been  many  developments  of  coal  veins  found,  from  three  to  six 
feet  in  thickness.  Analysis  shows  it  to  contain  from  45  to  65  per  cent, 
of  fixed  carbou,  and  to  be  superior  to  the  coal  found  in  the  same  longitude 
further  North,  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  disintegrate  from  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere. 

“  Gold,  silver  and  copper  are  developed  along  the  line  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  California,  and  have  demonstrated  their  value,  and 
that  they  exist  iu  inexhaustible  quantities.  The  only  present  mode  of 
reaching  them  is  by  wagon.  Some  of  the  richest  mines  are  opened  on 
the  line  of  the  survey.  On  each  division  a  practical  geologist  has  accom¬ 
panied  the  surveying  parties,  with  instructions  to  look  carefully  after  the 
precious  metals,  but  more  especially  the  development  of  coal,  iron  and 
copper.  Their  reports  indicate  the  presence  of  these  metals  and  minerals 
in  large  quantities.” 

In  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the  line  itself,  nothing  can  be  more  con¬ 
clusive  than  the  facts  stated  by  Gen.  Dodge.  He  says: — “The  remark¬ 
able  features  of  this  line  are — first,  its  uniformity  of  grades  and  altitudes 
in  crossing  the  continent.  After  reaching  the  general  altitude  of  the 
mesa ,  (table  lands),  through  Western  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  of  about 
3,000  feet,  it  holds  that  elevation  until  it  descends  to  the  level  of  the  sea 
at  the  Colorado. 

“This  line  overcomes  every  mountain  range  West  of  the  Guadalupe  to 
the  Pacific,  with  comparatively  light  grades,  easy  curvature,  and  remark- 
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ably  light  work.  It  is  the  shortest  line  from  the  commercial  centres  to 
the  Pacific,  and  only  equals  in  length  the  Union  Pacific  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco. 

“  From  ocean  to  ocean  it  is  1,450  miles  by  our  surveys,  as  against  3,300 
miles  on  any  completed,  or  contemplated  route.  Along  its  entire  length 
the  country  is  susceptible  of  maintaining  a  heavy  population.  A  large 
one  exists  now,  and  it  will  develop  a  larger  extent  of  mineral  and  agri¬ 
cultural  country,  that  is  susceptible  of  production,  than  any  other  line 
that  can  be  obtained.” 

The  saving  of  distance  by  this  route,  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific,  is 
shown  in  the  following  comparison  : — 

MILES. 

From  New  York  to  Puget  Sound,  via  Northern  Route,  .  .  .  3,546 

From  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  via  the  Union-Central  Pacific,  .  3,383 

From  New  York  to  San  Diego,  via  Texas  and  Pacific,  .  .  .  3,091 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  Southern  route,  as  compared  with  the  Northern 
Pacific,  455  miles  ;  as  compared  with  the  Union-Central  Pacific,  292  miles. 

It  being  an  admitted  fact,  that  railroad  transportation  for  bulky  freight, 
over  great  distances,  cannot  be  made  as  cheap  as  transportation  by  water, 
it  follows  that  the  real  value  of  an  inter-oceanic  railway,  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  length.  Estimated  by  this  test 
alone,  it  is  clear  that  of  all  the  projected,  or  completed  railways  across  the 
continent,  the  Texas  and  Pacific  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  important, 
as  bringing  the  ports  of  the  two  oceans  practically  nearer  together,  by  nearly 
one-half,  than  by  auy  other  route,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following : — 

MILES. 

From  New  York  to  Puget  Sound,  via  Northern  Pacific,  .  .  »  3,546 
From  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  via  the  Union-Central  Pacific,  .  3,383 

From  New  Orleans  to  San  Diego,  via  Texas  and  Pacific,  .  .  .  1,800 

Difference,  as  compared  with  the  Northern  Pacific,  1,746  miles  ;  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Union-Central  Pacific  route,  1,583  miles  ! 

This  line  has  been  appropriately  designated — 

THE  THIRTY-SECOND  PARALLEL  ROUTE, 

From  the  fact,  that  its  general  line  is  near  that  parallel. 

But  this  uniformity  of  low  latitude,  is  of  even  less  importance  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  climatic  character  of  the  country  along  the  route,  than  the 
altitudes.  These  are  found  to  be  exceedingly  favorable,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  statement,  taken  from  actual  barometrical  measure¬ 
ments,  made  by  the  corps  of  accomplished  civil  engineers,  who  have  just 
completed  a  thorough  reconinossance  and  survey  of  the  route  : — 


ALTITUDES  ABOVE  THE  SEA  LEVEL. 


FEET. 

Marshall,  Texas, . 390 

Terrell,  Kaufman  Comity,  115  miles  West  of  Marshall,  .  .  .  558 
Gaudalupe  Pass,  ...........  6,355 

Fort  Bliss,  (El  Paso), . 3,800 

Continental  Divide,  100  miles  West  of  the  Pin  Grande,  .  .  .  4,900 
Summit  of  the  Pelincello  Range,  140  miles  West  of  the  Rio  Grande,  .  4,446 

Railroad  Pass,  Chiricahna  Range,  184  miles  West  of  the  Rio  Grande,  4,491 
Pimas  Villages,  Gila  River,  349  miles  West  of  the  Rio  Grande,  .  .  1,291 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  these  altitudes  are  Dot  so  great  as  to 
threaten  obstructing  snow-storms,  they  are  sufficient  to  temper  the  sum¬ 
mer  heat,  and  to  give  the  great  mesa,  or  table  land  region,  extending  from 
the  Staked  Plains,  in  Northwestern  Texas,  to  the  mountains  of  Arizona, 
a  delightful  salubrity  and  mildness.  So  pure  is  the  atmosphere  of  this 
region,  that  fresh  meat  will  keep  for  days  in  midsummer,  without  the  use 
of  salt  or  other  precaution  against  taint  or  decomposition.  The  winter 
climate  is  delightful,  being  more  equable  than  the  country  farther 
Eastward. 

The  superiority  of  this  route,  on  account  of  low  elevations,  is  strikingly 
shown  in  the  following  comparison  : — Highest  points  on  the  Union  Pacific, 
6,169  feet,  7,042  feet,  7,463  feet,  and  8,235  feet.  Highest  points  on 
Texas  Pacific,  3, SOU  feet,  4,400  feet,  4,900  feet,  4,491  feet,  and  6,355 
feet. 

j^ROGRESS  AND  J’rOSPECTS  OF  THE  JORK, 

The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  is  now  completed  to  Dallas,  (189  miles 
West  from  Shreveport,  La.),  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  Houston 
and  Texas  Central  Railway. 

Gu  the  Jefferson  Branch  trains  are  running  through  from  Marshall 
to  Monterey,  beyon d  Jefferson,  and  as  most  of  the  earth-work,  piling 
and  bridging  are  completed,  traius  will  be  running  through  to  Texar¬ 
kana  by  the  middle  of  September,  or  early  in  October;  at  which 
time  it  is  expected  that  the  Cairo,  Little  Rock  and  Fulton  Railroad  will 
be  completed  to  Texarkana ;  thus  affording  the  Texas  and  Pacific  a  North¬ 
eastern  outlet  to  St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  Cairo,  by  way  of  Little  Rock. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that,  it  is  now  certain  that 
the  gap  of  90  miles  between  Monroe,  Louisiana,  and  Shreveport 
will  soon  be  filled.  This  will  give  another  connecting  line  by  way  of 
Vicksburg  to  the  great  net  work  of  railroads  East  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  between  San  Diego  and  the  Southern 
Atlantic  ports. 
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On  the  Trans-Continental  Line,  "Westward  from  Texarkana,  the  work 
is  in  active  progress.  The  grading,  as  far  as  Sherman,  is  completed,  and 
by  the  1st  of  January  next,  it  is  expected  that  trains  will  be  running 
through  to  Sherman,  and  during  1874  to  Fort  Worth. 

Work  on  the  main  line,  West  of  Dallas,  will  be  prosecuted  with  energy, 
and  at  an  early  day  the  road  will  be  completed  to  Fort  Worth.  As  soon 
as  the  two  branches  reach  that  point,  work  upon  the  united  line  will  be 
pushed  forward  with  the  same  energy  that  has  characterized  the  operations 
of  the  Company  up  to  this  time.  The  causes  of  delay  iu  early  operations  of 
the  Company  in  Texas,  namely,  want  of  connecting  lines  of  railway,  and 
the  failure  of  navigation  on  Red  River,  cannot  again  occur ;  and,  hereafter, 
the  progress  of  the  work  will  be  steady  and  as  rapid  as  the  vastness  of  the 
enterprise  will  admit. 

It  is  satisfactory,  also,  to  be  able  to  report,  that  the  work  is  being  prose¬ 
cuted  from  the  other  end  of  the  line.  The  work  upon  the  first  division ,  East 
of  San  Diego,  has  been  contracted  for,  and  is  being  actively  prosecuted. 

With  the  progress  of  the  road.  West  and  East,  into  the  fertile  regions 
between  Fort  Worth  and  San  Diego,  settlements  will  also  extend  them¬ 
selves,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  hardy,  industrious  and  intelligent  settlers  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  unrivaled  advantages  of  these  fertile  regions.  Pros¬ 
perous  communities  of  farmers,  and  thriving  towns  inhabited  by  intelli¬ 
gent  mechanics,  manufacturers  and  traders,  will  spring  up  like  magic. 
School  houses  aud  churches  will  everywhere  adorn  infant  towns  and  incip¬ 
ient  cities,  and  civilization  will  take  firm  and  permanent  root  in  what  is 
now  but  a  wilderness.  Those  who  earliest  avail  themselves  of  the  unri¬ 
valed  advantages  of  cheap  lands  and  eligible  situations,  will,  of  course, 
reap  the  largest  reward. 


Northern  Texas. 


CHARACTER  AND  RESOURCES  OF  THE  COUNTRY  ALONG  THE 
LINE  OF  THE  TEXAS  AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 
AND  ITS  BRANCHES. 


«TCTk 

iflpDER  the  general  designation  of  Northern  Texas  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  description,  what  is  known,  technically,  as  North- 
p  eastern,  Northern  and  Northwestern  Texas. 


yHE  y  ORTH  EASTERN  OR  THE  JTmBERED  jTEGION. 

This  sub-division,  which  commences  at  the  Eastern  boundary  of  the  State, 
twenty-two  miles  East  of  Marshall,  and  on  the  main  line  of  the  Texas 
and  Pacific,  may  be  said  to  terminate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Elmo 
Station,  in  Kaufman  county,  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  West  of  Mar¬ 
shall. 

The  line  of  separation  between  the  timber  lauds,  and  the  black  prairie 
land,  is  very  marked,  and  may  be  described  as  commencing  in  Bowie 
county,  in  the  Northeastern  corner  of  the  State,  and  making  an  acute 
angle  with  the  course  of  Red  river,  passing  Southwestward  through  the 
Southern  edge  of  Red  River  county  ;  through  Delta  and  Hopkins,  to  the 
middle  of  Hunt  county,  thence  Southward  by  an  irregular  line,  through 
Kaufman,  Henderson,  Anderson,  Freestone,  Madison,  Walker,  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Harris,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Galveston  Bay ;  thence  East¬ 
ward,  at  au  average  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  one 
hundred  miles  to  the  Sabine  river,  where  it  unites  with  the  vast  timbered 
region  of  Southwest  Louisiana.  The  area  embraced  within  these  bounda¬ 
ries  cannot  be  less  than  thirty  thousand  square  miles,  within  the  limits 
of  Texas,  and  is  by  far  the  best  timbered  and  watered  region  in  the  State. 
The  principal  rivers  traversing  it  are  the  Sabine,  Trinity,  Neches,  An¬ 
gelina  and  San  Jacinto,  all  of  which  are  occasionally  navigable  for 
steamboats  of  light  draft.  Their  tributaries  are  numerous,  and,  in 
fact,  never-failing  streams  are  constantly  encountered.  Springs  are 
abundant,  and  good  water  can  everywhere  be  procured  by  digging 
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from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  This  being  a  purely  sandstone  region,  the 
water,  both  of  springs  and  wells,  is  freestone,  without  any  calcareous  solu¬ 
tions,  but  in  some  places  it  is  impregnated  with  iron  and  sulphur.  The 
celebrated  mineral  springs  of  Sour  Lake,  in  Hardin  county,  are  in  this 
region. 

Here  and  there,  throughout  this  section,  inconsiderable  prairies  are 
found,  but  at  least  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  this  whole  region  is  densely 
timbered.  Along  and  near  the  Southern  line,  East  of  Minneola,  large 
quantities  of  valuable  yellow  pine  are  found.  The  prevailing  trees  are  pine 
and  post  oak;  but  cypress,  white,  red  and  black  oak,  hackberry,  slippery 
and  red  elm,  black  and  sweet  gum,  magnolia,  sugar  and  swamp  maple,  beach, 
and  other  deciduous  trees,  are  common  to  this  whole  region.  About  forty 
miles  South  of  the  line  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  and  thence  nearly 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  found  immense  forests  of  long-leaf  pitch-pine, 
identical  in  species  with  the  pine  of  the  Carolinas  and  Florida,  so  valuable 
for  its  turpentine  and  lumber.  These  immense  forests,  and  those  of  the 
contiguous  pine  region  of  Western  Louisiana,  placed  on  the  border  of  the 
limitless  prairie  region,  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  respective  regions,  and  afford  great  opportunity  for 
practical  operation  or  speculative  investment. 

The  only  rock  formation  of  this  region  is  amorphous  sandstone,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  metals  yet  discovered  is  iron.  There  are  vast  quantities  of 
red  hematite  ore  in  the  counties  of  Cherokee,  Smith,  Rusk,  Harrison,  Gregg, 
Marion,  etc.,  which  have  been  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  but  the 
development  of  the  iron  wealth  of  that  region  has  heretofore  been  held 
in  abeyance,  awaiting  the  discovery  of  coal.  This  discovery  has 
now  been  made  at  several  points  along  the  line  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific,  West  of  Fort  Worth,  and  elsewhere  in  the  State;  and  capital  can 
nowhere  find  a  more  profitable  field  than  is  there  open  for  furnaces  and 
iron  manufacturing. 

The  soil  of  this  sub-division  is  a  sandy  loam,  quite  productive,  especially 
in  the  river  and  creek  bottoms.  The  average  yield  of  the  uplands  may 
be  stated  at  250  pounds  of  ginned  cotton,  30  bushels  of  corn,  and  15  of 
wheat.  Of  the  latter,  however,  there  is  but  little  produced  in  the  Eastern 
counties  of  this  section,  as  corn  and  cotton  are  found  to  be  more  profitable 
crops.  Yegetables,  common  to  the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  such  as 
sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  tomatoes,  okra,  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  etc.,  are 
everywhere  produced  in  great  abundance.  Fruits,  such  as  peaches,  apples, 
plums,  apricots,  strawberries,  melons,  of  good  flavor  and  size,  are  produced 
throughout  this  region.  Orchardists,  near  Jefferson,  have  succeeded  in 
producing  native  varieties  of  apples,  equal  to  any  produced  in  Missouri, 
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and  fur  better  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate  and  soil  of  Texas 
than  trees  brought  from  the  North. 

The  price  of  lands,  in  these  counties,  varies  greatly  with  their  proximity 
to,  or  remoteness  from,  the  towns  and  railroads.  Good  homesteads  can, 
however,  be  procured  at  very  reasonable  rates.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
region  are  a  moral,  quiet,  industrious  and  intelligent  people,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  hospitable  to  strangers,  especially  to  those  seeking  homes  in  their 
midst.  Partially  improved  lauds,  that  is,  about  one-fourth  under  fence, 
may  be  purchased  at  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per  acre,  but  a  higher 
figure  is  asked,  if  there  is  a  habitable  house  included. 

Good  unimproved  lands  can  be  had  almost  anywhere  in  this  region 
from  $1.50  to  $5.00  per  acre.  Sales  of  real  estate  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
Texas,  are  made  by  private  parties  almost  invariably  part  cash,  say  one- 
third,  and  the  remainder  at  one,  two  and  three  years,  with  interest  at  eight 
or  ten  per  cent. 


Statistics  from,  the  J^ast  J^ensus,  and  the  Report 
of  the  State  Comptroller^ for  1872. 


Counties. 

County  Seats. 

[I 

1 

Railroads  in  the 
County. 

Area*  in  square 

1  miles. 

Population. 

Assessed  value  of 
property. 

Average  assesed 
value  of  lands. 

Harrison . 

Marshall . 

Texas  &  Pa- 

cilic  main 

line  &  Jeff. 

Branch  .... 

964 

17,875 

$1 3,163,756  $2.94 

Jefferson . 

Branch  of 

T.  &  P . 

320 

8,582 

2,751,354 

3.33 

Linden . 

Jeff.  Br.T&P 

927 

4, 1 24 

784,040 

2.04 

JVLt.  Pleasant 

None . 

940 

1 1,330 

5,537'  61 4 

2.98 

None . 

2.73 

Wood 

T.  &  P . 

840 

6,804 

1,062,828 

2.93 

T.  &  P . 

945 

12,039 

1,528,680 

2.64 

Tyler . 

Internation’l 

&  Great 

Northern.. 

900 

16,532 

1,893,877 

2.93 

T  &  P . 

300 

2.62 

Van  Zandt . 

Canton . 

T.  &  P . 

900 

6,494 

605,253 

2.08 

Greenville  ... 

None . 

985 

10,291 

1,380,971 

3.18 

None . 

950 

12,631 

1,418,376 

3.43 

Rusk  . 

I.  G.  N . 

1,144 

11,079 

l,  160459 

2.39 

Rusk . 

Henderson... 

I.  G.  N . 

1,025 

15,916 

l' 580, 800 

2.42 

--The  average  area  of  counties  in  Texas  is  900  square  miles,  or  576,000 
acres.  According  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  no  county  of  less  area  can 
be  organized,  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
|  Organized  since  1870. 
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JhE  p^EAT  pi\AII\t_E  piMESTONE  jR_EGION. 

The  appearance  and  characteristics  of  the  country  just  described,  and 
those  of  the  black  land  prairie  region,  are  as  different  as  if  these  regions 
pertained  to  different  continents.  Between  the  yellowish,  loamy  soil  of 
the  one,  clothed  with  dense  forests  of  pine,  oak,  etc.,  and  the  black,  adhesive 
soil  of  the  prairie  region,  the  contrast  is  very  striking.  The  line  of  sepa¬ 
ration  between  them  is  often  as  sharply  defined  as  between  the  waters  of 
the  turbid  Missouri  and  the  limpid  Mississippi  at  the  confluence  of  those 
rivers. 

This  black  land  region  may  he  said  to  begin  at  a  point  near  Texarkana, 
Bowie  county,  in  the  Northeastern  corner  of  the  State.  For  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  toward  the  Southwest,  it  makes  an 
acute  angle  with  the  course  of  Bed  river,  until  the  centre  of  Hunt  county 
is  reached,  where  it  turns  suddenly  Southward,  and  in  a  somewhat  irregu¬ 
lar  line,  runs  Southward  to  the  vicinity  of  Galveston  Bay.  The 
whole  country  to  the  West  of  this  line,  as  far  as  the  Staked  Plains,  and 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  belongs  to  this  black  land,  limestone 
region. 

Included  in  this  are  the  counties  through  which  runs  the  Trans-continen¬ 
tal  branch  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  viz  :  a  part  of  Bowie  and  Red 
River  counties,  the  whole  of  Lamar,  Fannin,  Grayson,  Denton  and  Tarrant ; 
as  well  as  the  counties,  on  and  near  the  main  line,  including  the  Western 
half  of  Hunt  and  Kaufman,  all  of  Dallas,  Collin,  Ellis,  Johnson,  Hood, 
Parker,  Palo  Pinto,  Erath,  Archer,  Eastland,  Callihan,  Shackelford, 
Stephens,  Throckmorton,  Jack,  Wise,  Cooke,  Jones,  Taylor,  Clay,  etc., 
in  fact  the  whole  region  West  of  the  Texas  Central  Railway  as  far  as  the 
head-waters  of  the  Colorado  of  Texas ;  a  region  which  may  be  said, 
without  exaggeration,  has  greater  resources,  for  the  support  of  a  large  agri¬ 
cultural  and  pastoral  population,  than  any  region  of  equal  area  on  the 
continent. 

When  this  region  is  spoken  of  generally  as  a  prairie  country,  it  should 
not  be  understood  to  he  destitute  of  timber.  The  fact  is,  that  many  por¬ 
tions  of  it  are  well  timbered  with  oak  and  other  deciduous  trees.  In 
many  localities  cedar  is  so  abundant,  that  it  is  used  exclusively  for  fuel 
and  fencing. 

The  numerous  streams  are  fringed  with  pecan,  bois  d’arc,  elm,  hack- 
berry,  black  oak,  etc.,  imparting  to  this  undulating  region,  a  pictur- 


esque  beauty,  which  the  most  skillful  landscape  gardener,  or  ornamenter 
of  artificial  parks,  would  attempt  in  vain  to  imitate. 

Here  and  there  are  comparatively  unproductive  spots  of  sandy  or  rocky 
lands  and  post  oak  ridges,  placed  like  barren  islands  in  the  midst  of  an 
ocean  of  fertility. 


is  indeed  wonderful.  The  average  yield  of  cotton  is  500  pounds  of 
lint;  of  corn  40  bushels  ;  of  wheat  25,  of  barley  and  oats  60  bushels  to  the 
acre.  All  the  garden  vegetables  common  to  the  West  and  South  grow  to 
great  perfection.  Fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  grapes,  peaches,  apricots, 
etc.,  do  well.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Dallas  as  fine  peaches  and  pears 
are  produced  as  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  The  cultivation  of  the 
grape  has  been  successfully  commenced  by  a  colony  of  French  near  that 
place,  and  excellent  wine  is  made  by  them,  rivaling  the  choice  brands  of 
Burgundy  and  Bordeaux. 


AND. 


Lands  near  the  towns  and  railway  stations  are  rapidly  appreciating  in 
value,  and  in  many  places  at  this  moment  are  held  at  prices  above  their 
real  value — as  is  usually  the  case  upon  the  advent  of  railways.  But 
prices  must  soon  regulate  themselves,  according  to  the  universal  law 
of  values — supply  and  demand.  According  to  this  law  the  price  of 
good  land  in  this  region  cannot  for  years  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  man  of  moderate  means,  for  as  large  as  may  be  the  immigration, 
and  no  doubt  it  will  be  immense,  the  vast  extent  of  excellent  lands, 
along  and  near  the  line  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  will 
be  amply  sufficient,  to  supply  attractive  homesteads  to  the  millions  who 
may  seek  them.  This  fact  will  be  better  comprehended,  when  it  is 
repeated  that  besides  the  lands  belonging  to  the  State  and  individuals, 
which  can  be  had  at  moderate  prices,  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Company, 
along  the  Trans-continental  branch  and  the  main  line,  East  of  its  great 
reservation,  owns  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres  within  eight  miles 
of  the  railway,  comprising  some  of  the  very  best  lands  in  the  State. 

The  Land  Department  of  the  Company  is  now  organized,  and  the  lands 
of  the  Company  are  being  rapidly  surveyed  and  located,  and  offered  for 
sale,  and  preference  will  always  be  given  to  actual  settlers. 
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Statistics  ffxom  the  JZensus  OF  1870,  and  Report 
of  the  State  Comptroller  fopv  1872. 


Counties. 

County  Seat. 

■  Area  in  square 

miles. 

hi 

0 

0* 

3 

Assessed  value  of 
property. 

Average  price  of 
land. 

Bowie .  . 

802 

4,684 

865,173 

$1.23 

Red  River . 

872 

10,653 

1,449*450 

2.77 

Lamar . 

1,015 

15,700 

2,631,933 

4.49 

Fannin . 

600 

13',  207 

2,400*131 

4.48 

Grayson  . 

960 

14,387 

2, 120*  860 

5.05 

Collin  . 

McKinney . 

870 

1<  013 

^  414, 160 

5.83 

Dallas . 

900 

13,314 

3,493,517 

5.84 

Kaufman . 

950 

6,895 

1,040,391 

3.26 

Denton . 

900 

1*579*628 

3.94 

Tarrant . 

900 

5*788 

1,392,877 

3.94 

Cooke  . 

900 

5,353 

863,629 

2.73 

Parker . 

900 

4,186 

1,511,975 

3.28 

Palo  Pinto  . 

974 

278,548 

.60 

Hood . 

614 

2,585 

423,194 

2.01 

Eratli  . 

1,500 

1,801 

356,916 

1.95 

Eastland . 

900 

.50 

Stephens  . 

900 

.50 

Shackelford  . 

900 

455 

.50 

W  ise . 

900 

1,450 

378,441 

1.57 

Jack . 

870 

1.17 

— 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  population  of  the  counties  above 
given,  is  from  the  census  returns  of  1870.  Since  then  these  counties 
have  received  large  accessions  to  their  population ;  and  it  would  be  safe  to 
say  that  their  present  population  is  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  greater 
than  above  given.  The  taxable  value  of  property  and  the  average  price 
of  land,  has  also  increased,  especially  along  the  Trans-continental  branch 
of  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  and  in  the  counties  West  of  the  Texas  Central 
railway.  It  is  estimated  that  within  the  last  twelve  months,  at  least 
50,000  immigrants  have  passed  through  Sherman,  Texas,  seeking  homes 
in  the  western  counties,  near  the  line  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  road.  This 
year,  it  is  expected  that  the  immigration  will  be  much  larger  than  ever 
before.* 

*  Some  idea  of  the  increase  in  the  population  of  Northern  Texas,  may  be 
formed  from  the  growth  of  the  town  of  Dallas  :  In  1871  its  population  did 
not  exceed  2,700,  it  is  now  (August,  1873,)  estimated  at  8,000. 
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orj  Worth, 


t 


EST  OF 


,fc 


Am|EST  of  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Texas 
'' yVApl'V  a,u^  l>acifie  Railway,  the  line  has  not  yet  been  definitively  loca- 
VllKSspo  ted;  but,  it  will  probably  pass  through  or  near  Weather¬ 
ford,  the  flourishing  county  seat  of  Parker  county,  35  miles  from  Fort 
Worth,  which  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  is  improving.  Last 
year  a  large  number  of  immigrants  came  into  the  county,  and  quite  a  number 
settled  in  the  town,  and  they  are  all  delighted  with  their  new  homes.  The 
climate  and  crops  of  this  region  seem  particularly  satisfactory  to  immi¬ 
grants  from  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States.  The  chief  crops  of  this 
region  are  corn  and  wheat.  Cotton  is  beginning  to  be  raised,  and  does 
well.  Before  the  advent  of  railroads  into  Northern  Texas,  this  section  was 
too  remote  from  market  to  justify  the  production  of  cotton,  but  since  the 
completion  of  the  Texas  Central,  it  is  beginning  to  be  produced  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  and  of  a  good  quality.  Dallas  is  the  shipping  point 
at  present. 

The  county  of  Palo  Pinto,  the  next  county  to  Parker,  on  the  line  of  the 
railway,  is  filling  up  with  a  farming  population,  but,  heretofore,  stock 
raising  was  the  almost  exclusive  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  town  of  Palo  Pinto,  the  county  seat  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  a  high  plateau,  practically  inaccessible  to  the 
railway,  which,  in  consequence,  will  have  to  deflect  several  miles  to 
the  North  or  South;  again  to  take  up  its  due  Western  course  beyond  the 
Brazos,  which  it  crosses  in  Palo  Pinto  county.  This  stream  passes  through 
the  Southeast  corner  of  Parker,  and  through  the  entire  county  of  Palo 
Pinto,  diagonally  from  Northwest  to  Southeast;  making  these  among  the 
best  watered  counties  in  the  State,  and  affording,  together  with  its  numer¬ 
ous  tributaries,  a  wealth  of  water-power  now  wholly  unused. 

This  entire  region,  from  Fort  Worth  to  the  crossing  of  the  Salt  Fork  of 
the  Colorado,  is  a  splendid  agricultural  and  grazing  country,  but  beyond 
the  latter  point  the  rain-fall  sensibly  decreases,  and  when 


THE  STAKED  PLAINS 


Are  reached,  little  or  nothing  can  be  produced,  from  there  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  without  artificial  irrigation.  At  the  point  where  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railway  crosses  these  plains,  at  their  Southeastern  corner,  the 
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distance  across  does  not  exceed  80  miles.  The  popular  idea  is,  that  this 
region  is  one  of  total  aridity.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  soil  is  gener¬ 
ally  good,  producing  an  abundance  of  grass  of  the  most  nutritious  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  when  Artesian  wells  are  bored  along  the  Hue  of  the  railway,  and 
ordinary  wells  are  dug,  the  country  will  be  found  to  be  a  most  desirable 
one  for  stock  raising.  There  is  a  <reneral  belief  among  those  who  have 
crossed  these  plains,  that  a  thorough  exploration  of  them  would  reveal 
springs  and  lakes,  which  would  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  silver  mining 
colony  on  the  San  Saba  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado  of  Texas.  At 
that  time,  Chihuahua  was  the  seat  of  mining  operations  in  Northern 
Mexico;  and  the  colonists  on  the  San  Saba  concluded  to  establish  direct 
communication  with  their  “  base  of  supply,”  instead  of  following  the 
circuitous  route,  via  San  Antonio.  They,  therefore,  run  a  line,  by  compass, 
across  this  wilderness  to  Chihuahua;  and  to  prevent  the  returning  party 
from  losing  their  way,  staked  out  the  route  ;  hence  the  name,  Los  Llanos 
Estacados,  or  Staked  Plains.  Not  long  after  the  opening  of  the  route,  a 
terrible  calamity  befel  a  party  coming  from  Chihuahua  with  supplies  and 
recruits  for  the  colony.  At  a  place  called  El  Ojo  Escondido ,  Hidden  Spring, 
near  the  Pecos  river,  the  entire  party,  numbering  180  souls,  were  massacred 
by  the  Comunches  and  Kiowas,  then,  as  now,  allies  against  the  whites.  This 
terrible  disaster  put  an  end  to  the  attempt  at  silver  mining  in  Texas,  but 
the  extent  of  the  ruined  furnaces  and  missions,  still  to  be  seen,  attests  the 
energy  of  the  Spanish  race  of  that  day. 

From  the  Staked  Plains  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  country 
might  be  properly  called 

THE  GREAT  GRAZING  REGION. 

The  country  is  no  longer  a  level  plain,  but  is  an  elevated  plateau, 
dotted  over  with  mountains,  which  cross  the  line  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
about  the  104th  meridian.  They  are  of  no  great  elevation,  the  highest  peaks 
being,  perhaps,  not  more  than  4,000  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the 
plateau,  or  7,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  These  mountains  enter 
Texan  territory,  so  to  speak,  at  the  Rio  Grande,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Pecos,  and  stretching  off  toward  the  Northwest,  along  the  line  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  sending  out  to  the  North  a  spur  along  the  general  course 
of  the  Pecos,  are  encountered  by  the  engineers  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  on 
the  line  of  this  railway  at  the  Guadalupe  Pass,  just  beyond  the  Pecos. 
The  passage  of  this  range  presents  no  serious  difficulties,  and  the  line 
emerges  from  Guadalupe  Pass  and  is  again  upon  the  plateau,  with  no 
interruption  from  the  isolated  mountain  elevations  dotting  the  plateau, 
thence  to  the  Rio  Grande.  There  is  an  abundance  of  fine  timber,  princi- 
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pally  pine  and  scrub  oak,  in  the  Guadalupe,  Limpia  and  Carizo  ranges, 
but  none  upou  the  plains.  The  grazing,  over  this  extensive  region, 
is  excellent,  especially  in  the  fertile  mountain  valleys,  where  there  is 
an  abundance  of  water.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  stock  raisers  have  not 
been  able  to  take  advantage  from  these  rich  pastures,  on  account  of 
the  hostility  of  the  Muscalero  Apaches,  who  inhabit  these  mountains. 
With  protection,  which  the  railway  will  bring,  these  regions  will  soon  be 
unrivaled  for  the  raising  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  valley  of  the  Pecos,  with  irrigation,  would  be  highly  productive, 
the  river  furnishing  abundant  water  for  the  purpose.  This  valley  is  about 
400  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  one  mile. 
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iHE  xYmerican  side  of  this  valley  his  an  average  width  of  about 
two  miles  and  is  some  eighty-five  miles  long.  As  has  already 
been  said,  nothing  is  produced  in  this  region  without  artificial 
irrigation ;  but  with  it,  the  lands  of  this  valley  are  of  great  productive¬ 
ness,  producing  corn,  wheat,  barley,  and  perhaps  cotton,  etc.,  beside  all  the 
garden  vegetables  common  to  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  There 
is  no  country  on  the  continent  superior  to  this  valley  for  fruit,  especially 
grapes,  which  attain  a  perfection  in  flavor  and  prolific  yield,  not  to  be 
excelled  by  the  most  famous  of  the  wine  districts  of  California.  The 
most  common  variety  is  the  delicious  purple  grape,  which  was  perhaps 
originally  the  Isabella,  but  greatly  iuiproved  by  a  congenial  soil  and 
climate.  The  Muscatel ,  a  delicious  white  grape,  also  grows  in  great 
profusion.  They  begin  to  ripen  about  the  middle  of  August,  and 
by  the  10th  of  September  the  vintage  is  fully  inaugurated.  Very  ex¬ 
cellent  wine  is  made  by  the  Mexican  vine  growers,  which  commands  a 
ready  sale  at  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  gallon.  The  frost  rarely  injures  the 
vines  or  young  shoots  either  in  winter  or  spring. 


El  Paso  del  Norte  is  a  Mexican  town,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  prefec¬ 
ture  under  the  government  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua.  This  portion  of 
the  republic  has  never  been  much  affected  by  the  frequent  revolutions 
in  the  couutrv  further  South  ;  and  the  people  have  the  very  sensible  and 
prudent  habit  of  quietly  recognizing  the  de  facto  “  government,”  whether 
it  be  “  Liberal,”  Conservative,  or  Imperial,  and  of  putting  their  gun¬ 
powder  to  no  more  hurtful  use  than  firing  salutes  in  honor  of  patron 
saints,  and  to  celebrate  the  16th  of  September,  their  Independence  Day. 
The  town  and  vicinity,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  town  ends  and 
“the  country”  commences,  contain  a  population  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand. 
About  the  plaza  are  the  church,  municipal  building,  and  the  principal  stores 
and  shops,  and  along  the  main  streets,  parallel  to  the  river,  are  most  of 
the  houses  of  the  principal  citizens,  each  in  the  middle  of  ample  grounds, 
surrounded  by  fruit  trees.  Back  of  the  houses  are  the  gardens  and  vine- 
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yards.  The  only  building  material,  is  the  adobe ,  or  sun-dried  brick. 
Wine-making  commences  in  September,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  same 
primitive  fashion  as  iu  the  days  of  Cervantes.  The  juice  of  the  grape  is 
expressed  by  no  new-fashioned,  complicated  machinery,  but  literally 
“  trodden”  by  the  bare  feet  of  persons  employed  for  the  purpose. 

Water  used  for  irrigating  the  fields  and  vineyards  of  El  Paso,  is  drawn 
from  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  as  the  Rio  Grande  is  called  by  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  main  plaza,  and  led  through  the  town 
by  an  acequia  mad  re  or  main  ditch,  which  being  tapped  opposite  the 
possessions  of  each  inhabitant,  as  ordered  by  the  alcalde  del  aqua,  or  water 
magistrate,  each  proprietor  is  served  in  turn,  and  there  is  seldom  any  dis¬ 
putes,  or  law  suits,  growing  out  of  the  system.  Among  the  more  dis¬ 
putatious  Americans  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  disputes  and  difficul¬ 
ties,  growing  out  of  water  privileges,  are  not  so  unfrequent. 

Franklin,  (often  improperly  spoken  of  as  El  Paso,  Texas,)  opposite 
the  Mexican  El  Paso,  is  the  county  seat  of  El  Paso  county,  and  a  place 
now  of  perhaps  1,500  or  2,000  souls  and  improving.  There  is  a  United 
States  Custom  House  here. 

Fort  Bliss,  generally  garrisoned  by  two  or  three  companies  of  United 
States  infantry  and  cavalry,  two  and  a  half  miles  below  Franklin.  For¬ 
merly  it  was  a  mile  nearer,  but  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  last  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  has  swallowed  up  a  strip  of  two  hundred  yards  or 
more  of  American  soil,  including  the  ground  on  which  formerly  stood 
Fort  Bliss. 

Ysleta,  13  miles  below  Franklin,  is  a  village  of  Pueblo  Indians,  num¬ 
bering  some  800  or  1,000  souls.  They  are  an  industrious,  inoffensive  and 
honest  people;  have  comfortable  houses,  and  produce  corn,  wheat,  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  fruits,  especially  grapes,  not  only  sufficient  for  their  own  use  but  a 
surplus  for  sale. 

San  Elizario,  24  miles  below  Franklin,  and  next  in  importance  to 
Franklin,  is  a  large  agricultural  village  of  some  1,000  or  1,200  inhabitants, 
most  all  of  whom  are  Mexicans,  by  birth  and  language,  but  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  which  con¬ 
ferred  American  citizenship  upon  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  ter¬ 
ritory.  Lying  back  of  the  town  are  the  fields  of  corn  and  wheat  of  the  vil¬ 
lagers,  while  their  houses  are  surrounded  by  gardens  and  vineyards.  Very 
good  wine  is  made  here,  and  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  first  of 
October,  the  most  luscious  grapes  are  abundant  and  cheap. 

From  San  Elizario,  to  Fort  Quitman,  a  distance  of  65  miles  there  is  but 


little  cultivation,  although  the  soil  is  exceedingly  rich.  But  to  open  a 
farm  here,  requires  either  a  large  capital  for  opening  ditches  or  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  a  completed  ditch.  The  want  of  the  valley  is  a  general  system 
of  irrigation,  which  will  enable  the  man  of  small  means  to  cultivate  his 
fields  and  vineyards.  The  Rio  Grande  affords  sufficient  water  to  irrigate 
the  whole  valley,  and  render  it  as  fruitful  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The 
advantage  of  irrigation  is  that  it  fertilizes  the  land ;  which,  after  every  suc¬ 
cessive  crop,  is  more  productive,  on  account  of  the  alluvium  deposited 
on  its  surface. 

This  important  and  fertile  valley,  extending  through  the  whole  North 
and  South  length  of  New  Mexico,  and  Southward  into  Texas,  must  become 
of  great  importance,  and  be  the  seat  of  a  large  agricultural  population. 
It  will  be  to  this  Southern  overland  route,  what  the  great  Salt  Lake 
Valley  is  to  the  middle  route — its  vineyard  and  granary. 

As  to  El  Paso  itself,  it  must  sooner  or  later  become  the  point  of  inter¬ 
section  of  a  railway  to  Chihuahua,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles 
South,  and  thence  onward  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  eight  hundred  miles 
further  South.  The  Denver  and  Santa  F4,  narrow  guage  railroad,  must 
eventually  form  a  junction  with  the  Texas  Pacific  Railway,  by  following  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  either  to  El  Paso,  or  Mesilla,  the  county  seat 
of  Dona  Ana  county,  New  Mexico  forty  miles  North  of  El  Paso. 
Mesilla  is  a  town  of  some  importance,  being  the  starting  point  to 
the  mining  regions  of  Arizona,  the  point  where  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
Railway  leaves  the  Rio  Grande,  and  commences  its  ascent  of  what  further 
North  are  the  formidable  Rocky  Mountains.  But  so  gradual  is  the 
ascent,  that  when  the  “divide”  is  finally  crossed,  and  the  traveler  sees 
the  streams  running  Westward,  he  can  hardly  realize  the  fact  that  he  has 
crossed  the  great  continental  back  bone,  and  is  upon  the  “Pacific  Slope.” 


JUlimates  of  JIorj'hei^n  and  JIorthwestern  J^exas, 


If  the  natural  resources  of  the  portions  of  Texas  through  which 
passes  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  are  great,  those  regions  are  not 
less  fortunate  in  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  their  climate.  It 
will  be  observed  from  the  table  of  altitudes,  given  elsewhere,  that 
there  is  a  gradual  rise  from  the  Gulf  due  Northward  on  the  meridian 
of  Galveston,  at  the  average  rate  of  nearly  two  feet  per  mile,  until  at  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  the  elevations  are  from 
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the  East  toward  the  West,  at  the  average  rate  of  about  four  and  a  half 
feet  per  mile,  uutil  the  level  of  the  great  iuterior  plateau  or  mesa  is 
attained  at  an  elevation  of  three  thousand  to  three  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  feet. 

This  altitude,  in  latitude  32°,  is  just  sufficient  to  impart  a  freshness, 
dryness  and  bouyancy  to  the  atmosphere,  which  renders  the  climate  of 
that  region  nearly  perfect.  Malarious  fevers,  rare  in  any  portion  of 
Texas,  in  the  Northwestern  portion  of  the  State  are  absolutely  unknown. 
Pulmonary  diseases  are  often  mitigated,  and  sometimes  cured  by  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  this  region. 
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\RSHALL,  county  seat  of  Harrison  county,  a  town  of  some 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  improving  rapidly.  It  is 
1 >  the  initial  point  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  and  the 

Company  are  now  erecting  there  the  workshops  and  storehouses  neces¬ 
sary  to  operate  the  road.  The  situation  of  the  town,  for  health  and 
beauty,  is  admirable;  and  being  nearly  400  feet  above  the  level  of  tide¬ 
water,  the  summer  heat  is  by  no  means  intense.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
large  agricultural  population,  and  is  in  one  of  the  largest  cotton  producing 
counties  in  the  State.  When  the  Company  get  into  operation  their 
immense  shops,  there  will  probably  be  constantly  employed  from  2,500 
to  3,000  mechanics  and  employes  of  various  kinds,  which,  of  itself,  in  a 
few  years,  must  build  up  a  large  town.  Beside  this  source  of  prosperity, 
no  doubt  cotton  and  other  manufactories  will  spring  up  there,  and  make 
Marshall  one  of  the  largest,  as  it  is  already  one  of  the  prettiest,  towns 
in  the  interior  of  the  State.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  county  did 
not  exaggerate  the  importance,  to  their  prosperity,  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific,  when  they  voted  60  acres  of  land  in  the  town  for  depots  and 
workshops,  and  $300,000  in  county  bonds  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  road. 


IlALliVILLE,  Harrison  county,  14  miles  West  of  Marshall.  Here  are 
the  shops  of  the  Old  Southern  Pacific,  which  are  still  in  use  by  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  Railway,  until  the  extensive  works  at  Marshall  are  completed. 
It  has  at  present  about  250  inhabitants. 

Longview,  Gregg*  county,  24  miles  from  Marshall,  is  the  junction  of 
the  International,  Houston  and  Great  Northern  Railroad  with  the  Texas 
and  Pacific,  hence  a  place  of  considerable  activity.  Population  about  600, 
A  fine  railroad  hotel  at  the  junction  is  about  to  be  opened. 

*  Gregg  is  a  new  county  just  organized  by  Act  of  the  Legislature.  Long¬ 
view  is  the  county  seat. 
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Willow  Springs,  Gregg  county,  28  miles  West  of  Marshall,  is  a  town 
recently  laid  out,  is  beautifully  located  on  high  and  rolling  ground,  and  has 
one  of  the  finest  flowing  springs  in  Eastern  Texas.  It  is  four  miles  North 
of  the  Sabine  river,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  an  abundance  of  pine.  Good 
stone  for  building  purposes  is  near  at  hand. 

Glade  Water,  Gregg  county,  36  miles  West  of  Marshall,  is  situated 
about  one  mile  from  Camp’s  Ferry,  on  the  Sabine  river,  on  a  plateau  about 
50  feet  above  high  water,  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  pinery.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  hard  wood  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Good  water  found 
near  the  surface.  It  is  already  a  town  of  150  inhabitants. 

Hawkins,  Wood  county,  52  miles  from  Marshall,  situated  on  a  high 
plateau,  about  150  feet  above  high  water  on  the  Sabine,  is  a  healthy 
location,  and  has  facilities  for  farming  and  lumber  producing  which  must 
soon  attract  the  attention  of  settlers  and  immigrants.  The  Texas  and 
Pacific  Pailway,  for  upwards  of  25  miles,  runs  parallel  with  the  Sabine 
river,  and  distant  therefrom  from  one  to  three  miles.  The  Sabine  bot¬ 
toms  are  noted  for  their  fertility. 

Mineola,  Wood  county,  69  miles  from  Marshall,  is  the  point  of  inter¬ 
section  with  the  Tyler  Branch  of  the  International  and  Great  Northern 
Railroad.  It  is  situated  on  high  ground  in  a  forest  of  oaks;  has  excellent 
water,  a  healthy  location,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural  country, 
capable  of  supporting  a  large  population. 

Silver  Lake,  Van  Zandt  county,  76  miles  from  Marshall,  on  the 
West  bank  of  the  Sabine  river,  and  near  the  Ferry  at  Crockett’s  Bluff — 
has  advantages  of  good  water  aud  a  rich  soil,  and  will  have  a  large  section 
of  country  tributary  to  its  trade.  This  place  will  soon  be  laid  out  near  a 
lake  of  the  same  name. 

Grand  Saline,  Van  Zandt  county,  81  miles  West  of  Marshall,  is  now, 
(Aug.)  1873,  being  staked  out.  It  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from 
and  overlooking  the  famous  salt  works  owned  by  Mr.  Blchardson.  These 
works  are  capable  of  producing  au  immense  quantity  of  salt,  and  eventu¬ 
ally,  in  conjunction  with  great  agricultural  resources,  will  make  a  large 
manufacturing  town  at  this  place. 

Wills’  Point,  Van  Zandt  county,  98  miles  West  of  Marshall,  has 
long  been  well  known  throughout  Texas.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
mense  prairie,  4 1-  miles  from  Cedar  Grove,  and  offers  superior  advantages 
as  a  farming  as  well  as  a  grazing  country.  There  is  plenty  of  timber 
within  easy  distance  ;  and  an  abundance  of  excellent  free-stone  water  is  pro- 
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curable  by  digging.  This  must  become  a  great  cattle-shipping  point  for 
the  East  and  Northeast,  and  is  bound  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 

Elmo,  Kaufman  county,  108  miles  from  Marshall,  is  contiguous  to  two 
branches  of  Cedar  creek,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  thickly  populated  and 
healthy  country,  near  a  fine  prairie. 

Terrell,  Kaufman  county,  115  miles  West  of  Marshall,  32  miles  East 
of  Dallas,  is  553  feet  above  tide  water,  and  on  the  direct  road  from  Kaufman 
to  Rockwall,  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  farming  country,  well  watered  by 
never-failing  springs,  besides  which,  good  water  is  obtainable  at  a  depth 
of  25  feet.  Already  it  has  a  population  of  100  or  200,  and  is  growing 
rapidly.  A  branch  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railway  is  expected 
to  intersect  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  at  this  point. 

Brooklyn,  Kaufman  county,  127  miles  from  Marshall,  20  miles  from 
Dallas,  is  a  thriving  village  on  the  East  fork  of  the  Trinity  river,  and  has 
the  advantages  of  good  and  abundant  water,  plenty  of  timber,  and  soil  of 
great  fertility. 

Mesquite,  Dallas  county,  134  miles  West  of  Marshall,  12  miles  East 
of  Dallas,  lies  between  two  tributaries  of  the  Trinity,  and  bids  fair  to  be¬ 
come  a  thriving  country  town,  as  the  market  of  a  large  section  of  fine 
farming  country,  as  productive  as  any  in  the  State. 

Dallas,  county  seat  of  Dallas  county,  147  miles  West  of  Marshall,  the 
point  where  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  crosses  the  Houston  and 
Texas  Central,  315  miles  North  of  Galveston,  and  76  miles  South  of  Red 
River.  Being  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  very  finest  agricultural  sections 
in  the  State  and  the  point  of  intersection  of  two  railroads,  one  connecting 
the  two  oceans,  the  other  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  great  lakes,  it 
seems  destined  to  become  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Its  original 
location  in  the  timbered  bottom  of  the  West  fork  of  the  Trinity  was  made 
many  years  ago,  but  the  location  of  the  railroad  depots  on  the  hill  on  the 
edge  of  the  prairie,  one  mile  East  of  the  Trinity,  is  rapidly  extending  the 
town  in  that  direction.  The  two  sections  of  the  town  are  now  connected 
by  a  horse  railway.  There  is  a  splendid  iron  bridge  over  the  Trinity, 
which  cost  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The  new  court  house,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  be  by  far  the  finest  in  the  State. 

The  growth  of  Dallas  has  been  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  Texas 
towns.  In  January,  1872,  its  population  did  not  exceed  three  thousand, 
and  it  is  now  (August,  1873)  estimated  at  eight  thousand. 

Dallas  has  one  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and  “  Christian”  churches,  a  public  library,  two 
or  three  boys’  and  girls’  schools,  and  a  female  academy. 
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The  great  abundance  of  timber  in  the  Trinity  bottoms,  convenient  to 
Dallas,  points  it  out  as  the  future  seat  of  a  prosperous  manufacture  of  furni¬ 
ture  and  wagons.  These,  even  now,  would  be  exceedingly  profitable 
branches  of  business. 

Note.—  Dallas  and  the  towns  of  Kaufman  county  just  described  properly 
belong  to  the  prairie,  black  land  region,  but  are  inserted  here  for  the  sake  of 
convenience. 

There  lias  been  as  yet  no  location  of  stations  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
West  of  Dallas.  The  distance  between  Dallas  aud  Port  Worth  is  thirty 
miles.  The  bridge  over  the  Trinity  is  being  built,  and  several  miles  of  very 
heavy  earthwork  have  been  completed  West  of  that  river. 

JrANS-CONTINENTAL  j^Py^NCH. 

Only  a  few  of  the  stations  along  this  branch  have  yet  been  definitively 
located ;  but  as  the  entire  line  from  Taxarkana,  passing  through  the  most 
fertile  and  beautiful  portion  of  this  beautiful  country,  will  soon  be  com¬ 
pleted,  the  Company  will  then  or  sooner  be  able  to  offer  to  immigrants 
most  desirable  homesteads,  either  in  the  towns  or  immediate  vicinity  of 
them.  At  most  of  these  stations,  the  company  owns  tracts  of  from  one  to 
three  hundred  acres,  which  are  now  being  laid  off  and  will  soon  be  offered 
for  sale.  Besides  these  station  tracts,  in  all  the  counties  except  Grayson,  the 
Company  owns  considerable  bodies  of  the  finest  lands  in  Texas,  as  follows  : 
in  Bowie  county  22,099  acres  ;  Bed  River,  24,279  acres ;  Lamar,  15,863  ; 
Fannin,  4,286  ;  Deuton,  25,632  ;  and  Tarrant,  12,044  acres. 

The  towns  and  stations  on  this  branch,  so  far  as  they  have  been  indi¬ 
cated,  are  : 

Texarkana  :  Bowie  county,  69  miles  North  of  Marshall,  and  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  Trans-continental  Branch  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  railway,  with  the  Cario,  Little  Rock  and  Fulton  railroad. 

Clarksville  :  County  seat  of  Red  River  county,  56  miles  West  of 
Texarkana — a  place  of  some  1,000  or  1,200  inhabitants,  beautifully 
situated  on  a  rolling,  black  land  prairie,  18  miles  South  of  Red  River,  and 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  productive  sections  in  the  State.  There  are 
many  finely  improved  farms  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  the  point  at  which  the 
Houston  and  Great  Northern  Railroad  is  required  by  its  charter  to  inter¬ 
sect  the  Trans-continental  Branch.  From  this  fact,  and  the  wonderful 
fertility  of  the  surrounding  country,  Clarksville  must  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  in  population  and  wealth. 

On  the  Southern  edge  of  the  county,  there  are  extensive  pineries,  and 
a  number  of  saw-mills  doing  a  profitable  business  in  sawing  lumber 
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to  supply  the  large  demand  in  the  AVestern  prairie  counties.  This  must 
become  an  important  business,  when  the  Pacific  road  is  completed. 

Paris  :  The  county  seat  of  Lamar  county,  91  miles  West  of  Texarkana, 
64  miles  East  of  Sherman,  is  charmingly  situated  in  a  prairie  grove,  in  the 
heart  of  a  region  of  wonderful  fertility  and  beauty,  comparatively  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  The  settlement  around  Paris  is  one  of  the  oldest 
if  not  llie  oldest  in  Northern  Texas.  There  is  a  worthy  citizen  of  the  town 
who  has  lived  there  since  1816,  and  during  his  residence  in  the  county, 
has  witnessed  six  changes  of  government.  In  1816,  Texas  belonged  to 
the  United  States,  but  was  transferred  to  Spain,  by  the  treaty  of  1819. 
Soon  afterward  (1824,)  Mexico  declared  her  independence  of  Spaiu;  in 
1836,  Texas  achieved  her  independence  of  Mexico.  Then  came  annexa¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States,  in  1845;  secession  in  1861 ;  and  finally  re-union 
with  the  United  States  in  1865. 

Paris  has  many  fine  residences,  several  churches,  a  female  academy,  and 
several  good  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls.  It  contains  a  population  of 
some  three  thousand  and  is  improving  rapidly. 

Brooksth/le,  Lamar  county,  101  miles  West  of  Texarkana  and  ten 
miles  West  of  Paris,  is  finely  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  splendid  region  of 
black  land  prairie,  producing  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  cotton  for  ex¬ 
portation.  This  neighborhood  offers  great  attractions  for  persons  in 
search  of  homes. 

Honey  Grove,  Fannin  county,  107  miles  west  of  Texarkana,  and  22 
west  of  Paris,  is  already  a  town  of  150  or  200  inhabitants  ;  and  placed  mid¬ 
way  betweeu  Paris  and  Bonham,  in  the  heart  of  a  well  watered  and 
timbered  section,  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  neighborhood,  it  bids  fair 
to  be  an  important  station. 

Bonham,  county  seat  of  Fannin  county,  125  miles  west  of  Texarkana, 
and  30  east  of  Sherman,  is  beautifully  located  on  a  high  rolling  prairie, 
14  miles  south  of  Red  River,  near  Bois  d’Arc  creek,  the  bottoms  of  which 
are  densely  timbered,  particularly  with  the  tree  for  which  it  is  named — 
bois  d’  arc,  or  Osage  orange.  The  collection  of  the  seed  of  this  valuable 
hedge  tree  is  a  profitable  business  and  thousands  of  dollars’  worth, 
are  shipped  from  here  annually.  The  timber  is  admirably  adapted  to 
wagon  making,  having  the  peculiar  property  of  never  shrinking,  even  when 
used  in  a  green  state. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  some  800  to  1,000,  and  no  doubt  will 
rapidly  increase  as  soon  as  it  is  connected  by  rail  with  Galveston  and 
St.  Louis. 
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Savoy,  Farmin  county,  18  miles  east  of  Sherman,  13  from  Bonham, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  a  high  rolling  prairie,  in  the  midst  of  a  spleudid 
farming  country,  and  in  a  thickly-settled  neighborhood. 

Sherman,  county  seat  of  Grayson  county,  155  miles  west  of  Texar¬ 
kana,  and  81  Northeast  from  Fort  Worth,  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
Trans-continental  Branch,  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  with  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central.  It  is  378  miles  North  of  Galveston  via  the 
11.  &  T.  C.  Railway,  and  632  from  St.  Louis  via  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas,  and  13  miles  South  of  Red  River.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated 
on  a  high  rolling  prairie,  in  the  midst  of  an  unrivaled  farming  country. 
In  fact,,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  its  beauty  or  fertility.  The 
town  has  rapidly  improved  since  the  completion  of  the  Texas  Central  and 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  has  now  a  population  of  five  or  six  thou¬ 
sand.  It  is  the  shipping  point  of  an  extensive  district  of  productive  coun¬ 
try  to  the  Westward,  and  is  beginning  to  have  a  considerable  wholesale 
trade,  especially  in  groceries,  staple  dry  goods  and  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments. 

Pilot  Point,  Denton  county,  twenty-eight  miles  Southwest  of  Sher¬ 
man,  is  already  a  flourishing  town  of  several  hundred  inhabitants — has 
excellent  schools,  several  churches,  and  being  in  the  heart  of  a  fine  cot¬ 
ton  and  wheat  producing  region,  will  be  a  place  of  considerable  local 
importance. 

Denton,  county  seat  of  Denton  county,  forty-three  miles  Southwest 
from  Sherman,  as  the  political  and  trading  centre  of  one  of  the  finest  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  State,  cannot  fail  to  become  a  town  of  considerable  size.  It  has 
already  a  population  of  600  or  800,  and  is  a  good  location  for  mechanics ; 
and  nowhere  would  immigrants  seeking  farms,  do  better  than  to  purchase 
lands  in  that  or  the  neighboring  counties.  Now  is  the  time  to  purchase, 
as  lands  in  that  fine  wheat  region  are  rapidly  appreciating  in  value.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  50,000  settlers  found  homes  last  year  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Northern  Texas,  West  of  the  Texas  Central  Railway. 

Fort  Worth,  81  miles  Southwest  of  Sherman,  236  miles  from  Texar¬ 
kana,  177  miles  West  of  Marshall;  the  county  seat  of  Tarrant  county  and 
the  point  ot  junction  of  the  Trans-continental  Branch  with  the  main  line 
of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway.  Since  this  fact  became  known  to  the 
public,  the  town  has  filled  up  rapidly  with  merchants,  mechanics,  lawyers, 
doctors,  etc.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  its  present  population,  but  it  can 
not  be  far  from  3,000.  For  healthfulness,  fertility  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  picturesque  beauty  of  situation,  Fort  Worth  hardly  has  its 
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equal  in  Texas  or  elsewhere.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  plateau,  at  the 
junction  of  the  West  Fork  and  Clear  Fork  of  the  Trinity  river,  over¬ 
looking  a  wide  extent  of  undulating  cultivated  prairie  country,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  belts  of  timber,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Owing  to  its 
elevation,  the  summer  heat  here  is  greatly  moderated  by  Southern  breezes. 

As  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  a  great  Trans-conti¬ 
nental  Railway,  and  the  heart  of  a  most  fertile  and  attractive  section  of 
country,  Fort  Worth  cannot  fail  to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  Northern  Texas. 


pN  THE  jlEFFEI^SON  J3rANCH  AS  FARIAS  J-OCATED. 


Wood  Lawn,  Harrison  county,  eight  miles  North  of  Marshall,  and 
midway  between  Marshall  and  Jefferson,  is  located  on  high  ground,  and 
is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthy  spots  in  Northeastern  Texas. 
It  is  the  natural  shipping  point  for  an  extensive  cotton  producing  section. 


Jefferson,  county  seat  of  Marion  county,  sixteen  miles  North  of  Mar¬ 
shall.  In  point  of  population  aud  wealth  it  is  the  fourth  town  in  the 
State;  Galveston,  Houston  and  San  Antonio  only  being  its  superiors.  Its 
population  is  about  ten  thousand.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  Cypress  Bayou,  about  fifty  miles  from  its  junction  with  Red  River. 
The  Cypress  is  navigable  for  steamboats  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year. 
Until  two  or  three  years  past,  the  trade  of  Jefferson,  as  of  the  whole  of 
Northeastern  Texas,  was  almost  exclusively  with  New  Orleans;  but  this 
trade  has  now  greatly  fallen  off,  and  Jefferson  does  a  large  business  di¬ 
rectly  with  St.  Louis,  by  means  of  two  lines  of  steamers  making  regular 
trips  between  the  two  places.  Jefferson  has  gas  works,  two  steam  fiie 
and  one  hand  engine,  aud  a  hook  and  ladder  company,  two  planing  mills, 
one  iron  foundry  in  the  town,  and  a  foundry  and  furnace  four  miles  West 
of  the  town.  The  latter  is  the  only  furnace  in  the  State  where  iron  has 
been  made  from  the  ore.  Mr.  Kelly,  the  proprietor,  pronounces  the  ore 
(red  hematite)  of  the  finest  quality,  and  inexhaustible  in  quantity. 

Jefferson  ships,  annually,  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  bales  of  cotton; 
but  since  the  completion  of  the  Texas  Central,  and  the  extension  of 
the  Great  Northern  to  Tyler,  her  trade  has  somewhat  fallen  off.  This 
loss,  no  doubt,  will  be  largely  compensated  to  her  by  the  completion  of 
the  branch  road  to  Marshall,  and  the  extension  of  the  International  rail¬ 
road  from  Longview  to  Jefferson;  which  no  doubt  will  be  made  as  soon  as 


the  legal  questions  between  the  State  and  the  Company  are  judicially  set¬ 
tled.  The  railroad,  however,  which  will  have  the  most  important  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  town  is  the  East  Line  and  Red  River 
Road,  for  which  the  last  Legislature  granted  a  charter  and  land  subsidy. 
Its  route  will  probably  be  Westward  through  Mount  Pleasant,  Sulphur 
Spring,  Greenville,  McKinney,  and  intersecting  the  Trans-continental 
at  Pilot  Point  or  Denton. 

Marion,  Marion  county,  nine  miles  North  of  Jefferson  and  twenty-five 
from  Marshall,  has  a  fine  location,  where  oak  and  pine  timber  is  abun¬ 
dant.  The  soil  is  excellent,  producing  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre. 

(No  other  stations  on  this  route  have  yet  been  located.) 


Jexas  and  ^acific  Railway  J^ands. 

After  the  general  description  of  the  country,  along  the  line  of  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  devote  much  space  to  a  special  description  of  the  lands  of 
the  Company,  as  they  embrace  a  fair  average  of  regions  traversed  by 
the  road. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  a  recent  act  of  the  Texas  Legislature, 
grants  twenty  sections  of  land  per  mile,  on  both  branches  of  the  road 
to  Fort  Worth,  and  a  like  amount  on  the  united  line  thence  to  El  Paso; 
that  is  on  about  1,092  miles  of  road,  within  the  State  of  Texas.  The 
act  of  Congress  grants  40  sections  of  land  per  mile  for  such  portion  of 
the  road  as  traverses  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  20  sections  for  each 
mile  of  road  constructed  iu  California. 

These  lands  are  being  carefully  examined,  surveyed,  classified,  plotted, 
described,  and  prepared  for  sale.  As  the  grant  from  the  State  of 
Texas  is  of  recent  date,  the  Land  Department  of  the  Company  has  not 
yet  had  time  to  complete  this  important  work;  but  descriptive  plots 
may  be  seen,  and  full  information  gained  from  the  Company’s  General 
Land  Commissioner,  ex-Governor  J.  W.  Throckmorton,  at  Marshall, 
Texas. 


APPENDIX. 


GENERAL  FACTS, 


jJsEFUL  TO  NEWLY  A  REVIVED  JMMIGRANTS  AND  THOSE 

Contemplating  Jlm.igra.tion. 


Railroads  in  J^exas. 

The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  main  line,  from  Shreveport  to 
Dallas,  Texas,  192  miles,  is  now  completed.  From  Dallas  to  Fort  Worth, 
30  miles,  to  be  completed  at  an  early  day. 

The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  Trans-continental  branch,  com¬ 
pleted  from  Marshall  to  Monterey,  Marion  county;  to  be  completed  to 
Texarkana,  Bowie  county,  69  miles,  by  1st  of  October  next;  and  from 
Texarkana  to  Sherman,  155  miles,  by  the  1st  of  January  next,  and  from 
Sherman  to  Fort  Worth  via  Denton,  by  April,  1874. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad,  is  now  in  good 
running  order  from  St.  Louis  to  Denison,  a  distance  of  622  miles.  It 
is  expected  it  will  build  a  branch  South  westward,  from  Fort  Worth,  via 
Waco  and  Austin  to  the  Bio  Grande,  using  the  Trans-continental 
branch  of  theTexas  and  Pacific  from  Sherman  to  Fort  Worth.  At  present 
it  has  but  three  or  four  miles  of  road  within  the  State,  viz. :  from  Red 
River  to  Denison. 

The  International  Railroad  has  174  miles  of  road  in  operation, 
viz.:  from  Hearne,  on  the  Texas  Central,  to  Longview,  where  it  intersects 
the  Texas  and  Pacific.  This  company  has  consolidated  with  the  Hous¬ 
ton  and  Great  Northern,  and  they  are  now  under  one  management. 
This  latter  road  extends  from  Houston  to  Palestine,  Texas,  where  it  unites 
with  the  International,  and  is  a  consolidated  line  thence  to  Troupe,  Smith 
county,  where  the  International  branches  off  to  Longview,  and  the  Great 
Northern  to  Tyler,  thence  to  Mineola,  Wood  county,  where  it  intersects 
the  main  line  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  69  miles  west  of  MaishalL 
133)  (3) 
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This  line  will  probably  be  extended  to  intersect  with  the  Trans-eontinental 
branch  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  via  Sulphur  Spring,  Hopkins  county,  at 
Clarksville,  Red  River  county. 

The  Houston  and  Texas  Central,  connects  with  the  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Texas  at  Denison,  337  miles  from  Houston,  making  a  contin¬ 
uous  line  of  railroad  from  Galveston  tc  St.  Louis.  This  road  has  two 
branches  in  regular  running  order,  viz.:  from  Hempstead  to  Austin,  116 
miles,  and  from  Bremond  to  Waco,  45  miles. 

The  Galveston,  Houston  and  Henderson  runs  from  Galveston 
to  Houston,  50  miles.  The  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio,  is 
completed  from  Harrisburg  to  Columbus,  80  miles,  and  connects  with 
Houston,  6  miles,  by  a  branch. 

The  Gule,  Western  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  is  designed 
to  run  from  Indianola  to  San  Antonio,  160  miles.  It  is  now  in  running 
order  to  Cuero,  De  Witt  county,  70  miles  from  Indianola. 

The  Point  Isabel  and  Brownsville  Railroad  is  completed  and 
in  running  order  from  Point  Isabel  to  Brownsville,  a  distance  of  20  miles. 
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AWS  OF  JeXAS  OF  pENERAL  JnTEREST  TO  JMMIGRANTS. 

EXEMPTION. 


The  homestead  of  a  family,  not  to  exceed  200  acres  of  land,  (not  in  any 
city  or  town),  or  town  or  city  lot  or  lots,  not  to  exceed  $5,000  in  value, 
exclusive  of  improvements,  at  the  time  of  their  designation,  as  a  home¬ 
stead,  shall  not  he  subject  to  forced  sale  for  debts,  except  for  taxes,  or  for 
labor  and  materials  expended  thereon.  The  owner,  if  a  married  man, 
cannot  alienate  the  homestead,  without  the  consent  of  the  wife. — (  Consti¬ 
tution  o/ 1869,  Sec.  15.) 


PERSONAL  PROPERTY  OF  A  FAMILY  EXEMPT  FROM  SALE. 

All  household  and  kitchen  furniture;  all  implements  of  husbandry; 
all  tools  and  apparatus  pertaining  to  any  trade  or  profession,  and  all  books 
belonging  to  private  or  public  libraries;  five  milch  cows  and  calves;  two 
yoke  of  work  oxen;  two  horses  and  one  wagon;  one  carriage  or  buggy; 
one  gun;  twenty  hogs;  twenty  head  of  sheep;  all  necessary  provisions 
and  forage  on  hand  for  the  use  of  the  family.  And  for  every  citizen,  not 
the  head  of  a  family,  one  horse,  bridle  and  saddle;  all  wearing  apparel; 
all  tools,  apparatus  and  books  belonging  to  his  private  library. 


HOMESTEADS. 


Every  head  of  a  family,  who  has  not  a  homestead,  shall  be  entitled  to 
160  acres  of  land,  as  a  homestead,  out  of  any  part  of  the  public  domain 
not  included  in  any  railroad  reservation,  or  in  any  State  section  of  land 
surveyed  by  virtue  of  any  railroad  land  certificate,  nor  upon  any  island, 
upon  condition  that  he  or  she  select,  locate  and  occupy  the  same  for  three 
years,  and  pay  the  office  fees  on  the  same.  Any  single  man  21  years  of 
age,  is  entitled  to  80  acres  upon  the  same  terms. 

PRE-EMPTIONS. 

Any  person,  who  in  good  faith,  actually  settles  upon  any  part  of  the 
public  domain,  (except  railroad  and  island  reservations),  and  occupies  any 
part  of  such  public  domain,  not  exceeding  160  acres,  and  furnishes  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  or 
she  has,  in  good  faith,  settled  upon  said  land,  shall  be  entitled  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  same  from  the  State  at  one  dollar  per  acre. 

MARITAL  RIGHTS. 

All  property,  both  real  and  personal,  owned  by  husband  and  wife  before 
marriage,  remains  the  separate  property' of  such  owner;  and  such  pro¬ 
perty  as  is  acquired  after  marriage  by  gift,  devise  or  descent,  becomes 
and  remains  the  separate  property  of  the  party  to  whom  given,  devised  or 
descended.  The  homestead  or  separate  property  cannot  be  sold,  unless 
the  wife  joins  in  the  conveyance. 

All  property  acquired  by  either  husband  or  wife  after  marriage,  except 
as  above,  is  the  common  property  of  both.  At  the  death  of  one  party, 
the  survivor  takes  all,  if  there  are  no  children;  if  children,  the  survivor 
takes  one-half,  the  children  the  other. 


y,  O  T  T  O  N  . 

Cotton  is  the  great  staple  crop  of  the  State.  It  is  raised  on  the  Freed¬ 
man’s  “  patch’'  of  half  an  acre,  on  the  farmer’s  field  of  five  or  fifty  acres, 
and  on  the  plantation  of  one  hundred  or  two  thousand  acres.  Few  culti¬ 
vators  of  the  soil  but  grow  some  cotton.  Even  where  it  is  not  raised  as  a 
crop,  a  little  is  raised  for  home  consumption. 

Cotton  is  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  condition  in  March,  and 
carefully  cultivated  until  it  is  large  enough  to  be  brought  to  a  stand, 
which  is  generally  in  May.  It  is  first  planted  very  thickly,  and  when  it 
is  well  up,  is  thinned  out  with  a  hoe,  leaving  a  stalk  every  three  feet  • 
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this  is  “  bringing  it  to  a  stand.”  From  this  time  till  frost  the  hands  are 
busy  saving  the  fleecy  staple.  In  some  places  but  few  farmers  gin 
their  own  cotton,  but  take  it  with  the  seed,  just  as  it  is  picked,  to  a 
factory,  where  a  fair  price  is  always  paid;  but  many  in  other  localities 
have  gins  and  presses  to  bale  their  own  lint,  besides  several  of  their 
neighbor’s  crops. 

The  average  production  of  cotton  lint  on  the  uplands  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  bale  to  the  acre.  On  the  alluvial  soils  of  the  river  bottoms, 
this  average  is  increased  from  a  bale  to  a  bale  and  a  quarter,  in  other 
words,  from  500  to  650  pounds  of  lint  or  ginned  cotton  to  the  acre.  A 
good  hand  will  cultivate  twelve  acres  in  cotton  and  as  much  in  corn,  be¬ 
sides  several  acres  in  wheat,  potatoes,  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Experiments  prove  that  there  is  scarcely  an  acre  of  arable  land  in  the 
State  but  will  produce  a  fair  crop  of  cotton,  and  as  improved  plans  of 
cultivation  are  adopted,  the  crop  will  increase. 

Texas  is  now  producing  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the 
country,  and  when  brought  up  to  its  capacity,  may  easily  turn  out  a 
larger  crop  than  is  now  produced  in  the  whole  United  States.  The  ex¬ 
port  value  of  the  cotton  crop  of  Texas  even  now  is  over  thirty-five  dollars 
for  every  inhabitant  of  the  State. 


JA  INERALS, 

On  this  subject  the  testimony  of  Professor  A.  R.  Rossler  is  important. 
He  says: 

“  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  in  reference  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Northeastern 
portion  of  Texas,  which  I  obtained  from  personal  observation  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  In  this  brief  article  I  mention  only  the  most  prolific  deposits 
as  far  as  known,  arranged  according  to  their  importance. 

COPPER. 

“  Copper,  covering  as  it  does  a  large  area  of  country,  is  almost  inexhaust¬ 
ible,  and  will  afford  a  vast  fund  of  wealth  for  generations  to  come.  A  large 
portion  of  the  counties  of  Archer,  Wichita,  Clay,  Haskell,  Territory  of 
Bexar,  counties  of  Pecos  and  Presidio,  extending  to  the  Rio  Grande,  is 
filled  with  immense  hills  of  copper  ore,  some  of  which  has  been  thoroughly 
tested,  and  wrill  yield  on  the  average  55.40  per  cent,  of  metal.  Through  some 
particular  localities  specimens  have  been  found  as  rich  as  68  per  cent.,  con¬ 
taining  besides  some  silver,  oxide  of  iron,  etc. 

“Explorations  of  the  copper  veins  over  the  summits  and  sides  of  the  hills 
justify  the  conclusion  that  within  the  extent  of  one  degree  of  longitude,  along 
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the  little  Wichita  River,  hardly  a  tract  of  160  acres  could  be  found  without 
large  accumulations  of  ore  upon  the  surface.  The  vein  leads  are  parallel 
with  the  strata,  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  partake  of  the 
nature  of  true  veins. 


LEAD  AND  SILVER. 

“  These  two  metals  are  always  associated  together  in  this  State.  The  cal- 
ciferous  saudrock,  which  is  the  lead-bearing  rock  of  Missouri,  abounds  in 
Texas,  and  the  varieties  found  in  it  hero  are  carbonate  of  lead,  sulphuret  of 
lead,  and  molybdate  of  lead.  The  former  two  always  contain  such  large 
quantities  of  silver  as  to  be  considered  silver  ore.  A  sample,  from  a  three 
feet  vein  in  Llano  county,  gave  a  yield  of  286  ounces  of  silver,  74.45  per  cent, 
of  lead.  It  is  the  carbonate  of  lead  in  combination  with  the  sulphuret,  and, 
owing  to  the  large  per  centage  of  the  former,  will  be  very  easily  reduced. 
The  indications  are  very  favorable  for  a  large  quantity  and  excellent  quality 
of  ore.  With  a  well-developed  mining  industry  established  here,  no  other 
country  could  compete  with  this  region,  so  far  as  regards  fuel,  construction 
timber,  and  materials  for  building  and  sustaining  a  railroad. 

MANGANESE,  COBALT,  NICKEL  AND  BISMUTH. 

“Leads  of  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel  and  bismuth  are  often  met  with. 
The  copper  ore  contains  only  25  per  cent,  of  impurities,  is  far  superior  to  the 
ferro-sulpliuret  of  copper,  or  copper  pyrites  generally  worked  for  in  England, 
and  in  native  copper  ores,  as  found  at  Lake  Superior.  It  is  easily  smelted, 
and  the  strata  in  which  it  is  found  is  more  easily  excavated  than  any  other  in 
which  copper  ores  occur. 

COAL. 

“The  coal-bearing  rocks  of  Texas  occupy  an  area  of  not  less  than  6,000 
square  miles,  embracing  the  counties  of  Jack,  Young,  Palo  Pinto,  Eastland, 
Brown,  Comanche,  Callahan,  Coleman,  and  extending  to  the  Territory  of 
Bexar.  The  rocks  contain  the  characteristics  belonging  to  the  coal  measures 
of  Missouri  and  other  Western  States.  In  general  appearance  this  coal  re¬ 
sembles  tl^at  of  Bellville,  Illinois.  The  analysis  gives  :  Fixed  carbon,  52  per 
cent. ;  volatile  matter,  86  per  cent. ;  ashes,  3  per  cent.  It  cokes  with  a  great 
tlame,  without  changing  its  form.  The  development  of  this  valuable  mineral 
is  destined  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  State. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

“  Anthracites,  lighter  and  more  brittle  than  those  of  Pennsylvania,  have 
been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  but  I  had  no  opportunity  to  visit 
the  localities.  Lignites,  tertiary,  and  other  coals  of  more  recent  origin, 
occupy  an  area  of  10,000  square  miles — in  connection  with  the  true  form¬ 
ation — at  many  points  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Webb,  Atascosa,  and  Frio 
counties.  They  are  mostly  soft,  sulphurous,  and  ashy,  but  superior  to  Ger¬ 
man  brown  coals. 
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IRON  ORE. 

“The  iron  deposits  of  Northwestern  Texas  are  of  the  most  remarkable 
character,  equaling  in  extent  and  richness  those  of  Sweden,  Missouri,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York.  They  include  almost  every  variety — magnetic,  spal- 
thic,'  specular,  and  hematite  ores.  The  largest  deposits  of  magnetic  iron 
ores  are  situated  in  Mason,  Llano,  and  more  Western  counties.  Immense 
loose  masses  of  ore  lie  scattered  over  the  surface,  which  has  been  upheaved 
by  igneous  agencies  from  unknown  depths  below.  Most  of  these  deposits  are 
in  true  veins.  As  no  true  metallic  vein  has  ever  been  traced  downward  to  its 
termination,  the  supply  is  inexhaustible.  The  analysis  of  an  average  speci¬ 
men  gave  90.890  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  with  2.818  per  cent,  of  insoluble 
selicious  substances,  proving  it  to  be  magnetic  oxide,  which  will  yield  74.93 
pounds  of  metallic  iron  to  the  100  pounds  of  ore. 

GYPSUM. 

“  In  the  Northwestern  portion  of  the  State  is  the  largest  deposit  of  gypsum 
known  to  exist  in  the  world,  spreading  over  two  hundred  miles  on  Upper  Red 
River  and  its  tributaries.  This  will  be  of  great  value  as  a  fertilizer.  Some 
of  the  specimens  are  as  transparent  as  the  purest  glass,  and  easily  split  in 
thin  layers. 

SALT. 

“There  are  a  great  many  salt  lakes  and  salt  springs  in  Texas.  Salt  is 
manufactured  in  the  great  laboratory  of  Nature  by  solar  evaporation.  The 
most  important  locality,  producing  almost  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  salt, 
is  Sal  del  Rey,  in  Hidalgo  county.  There  is  another  near  the  Horseliead 
crossing,  on  the  Pecos  River,  Pecos  county.  The  salt  here  is  ready  formed, 
and  needs  only  to  be  shoveled  up  and  taken  to  market.  The  water  is  so 
strongly  impregnated  that  the  human  body  cannot  be  made  to  sink  in  it. 
The  salt  is  very  pure,  and  fit  for  table  use  without  refining. 

PETROLEUM. 

“  Petroleum  springs  occur  over  a  space  of  about  fifty  square  yards  in 
Hardin  county,  and  it  is  probable  that  larger  supplies  may  be  obtained  by 
boring. 

ASPHALTUM. 

“  Asphaltum  has  been  found  in  Hardin,  Travis,  Burnet,  Llano,  and  many 
counties  on  Red  River.” 

In  addition  to  what  is  said  by  Professor  Rossler,  in  regard  to  the  iron 
ores  of  Northwestern  Texas,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  Eastern  Texas  there 
is  a  vein  of  iron  ore  (red  hematite)  crossing  the  line  of  Texas  and  Pacific, 
near  Longview,  which  the  writer  has  traced  for  more  than  one  hundred 
miles,  commencing  in  the  Southwestern  part  of  Cherokee,  and  running 
diagonally  through  that  county  in  a  Northeastern  direction;  thence 
through  Piusk,  the  Western  part  of  Harrison,  and  into  Marion  county. 
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Five  miles  from  Jefferson  there  are  immense  deposits,  which  during  the 
war  were  utilized,  and  have  been  since  in  the  manufacture  of  castings. 
The  great  cost  of  coal  up  to  this  time,  however,  has  prevented  any 
material  development  of  these  ores ;  but  now  that  coal  of  a  fair  quality 
has  been  discovered  in  several  localities  in  the  State,  convenient  to  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  these  vast  stores  of  wealth  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  much  longer  to  remain  undeveloped. 


jdow  TO  J'vE ACH  JeXAS,  AND  THE  JlATES  OF  J*' ARE. 


The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  for  the  State  of  Texas  reports  the 
following  schedule  of  rates  from  steam  and  sailing  vessels,  and  railroads 
for  emigrants  to  Texas  : 


TRANS- ATLANTIC  STEAMSHIPS. 

By  the  steamships  of  the  Liverpool  and  Texas  line  from  Liverpool  to  Gal¬ 
veston:  Cabin  passage,  £25  (gold);  Steerage,  £8,  or  American  gold,  $40. 
Twenty  cubic  feet  allowed  to  cabin  passengers  for  baggage;  ten  feet  to 
steerage. 

Same  rates  from  German,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  seaports.  By  North 
German  Lloyd’s  H.  A.  P.  A.  Co.,  from  Bremen  to  Galveston,  or  from  Ham¬ 
burg  and  Havre  or  Scandinavian  seaports  to  Galveston:  Cabin  passage  (gold), 
$125;  Steerage,  $44  via  New  Orleans.  To  Indianola  in  Steerage,  $47.50. 


BY  SAILING  VESSEL  FROM  BREMEN  TO  GALVESTON  DIRECT. 


Cabin  passage  for  adults, 

Children  from  1  to  8  years  old,  . 
Second  cabin  for  adults, 

Children  from  1  to  8  years  old,  . 
Steerage  passage  for  adults, 

Children  from  1  to  8  years  old,  . 

All  children  under  1  year  old  pay  each, 


(gold)  $75.00 
50.00 
32.50 

24.25 

28.25 
20.00 

2.50 


FROM  ATLANTIC  PORTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  THEO.  NICKERSON  &  CO.’S  LINE  OF  STEAMSHIPS. 

From  New  York  city  to  Galveston,  cabin,  .  .  (currency)  $55.00 

From  New  York  to  Galveston,  steerage,  ....  25.00 

Special  rates  greatly  reduced  for  large  numbers  together.  Children  under 
12  years  of  age  pay  half  price;  those  under  5,  free. 
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BY  C.  H.  MALLOBY  &  CO.’S  STEAMSHIP  LINE  EBOM  NEW  YORK 


TO  GALVESTON. 

CUBBENCY. 


Steerage  passage,  if  less  than  10  persons,  .  .  .  $35.00 

Steerage  passage,  if  less  than  20  persons,  .  .  .  32.00 

Steerage  passage,  if  less  than  30  persons,  .  .  .  30.00 

Steerage  passage,  if  more  than  30  persons,  .  .  .  25.00 


Children  between  3  and  9  years,  half  price;  below  3  years,  free. 


FROM  OTHER  CITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  STEAMBOAT. 

By  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  Packet  Company  to  New  Orleans,  $6.  By 
Morgan’s  line  of  steamers,  from  New  Orleans  to  Galveston,  $0  (new 
arrangement  between  the  agents  at  New  Orleans  and  the  Immigration 
Agent  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company). 

RAILROAD  REDUCTIONS  TO  IMMIGRANTS. 

From  New  York  to  Galveston  via  New  Orleans,  $31.31,  and  100  pounds  of 
baggage  free.  Between  5  and  12  years,  half  price. 

BY  MISSOUKI,  KANSAS  AND  TEXAS,  IN  PAKTIES  OP  FIVE  OK  MORE. 


From  New  York  to  Denison,  Grayson  county,  Texas,  .  .  $40.00 

From  Chicago  to  Denison,  ......  30.00 

From  Rock  Island  to  Denison,  .  .  .  .  .  30.00 

Fi’om  St.  Louis  to  Denison,  .  .  .  .  ,  .25.00 


With  150  pounds  of  baggage  free  to  each,  and  same  rate  for  children  as 
from  New  York  to  Galveston. 

By  New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  Railroad,  from  Humboldt, 
Tennessee,  to  New  Orleans:  In  lots  of  5  to  10,  4  cents  per  mile;  10  to  20,  3^ 
cents  per  mile;  over  20,  3  cents  per  mile.  Children  under  3  years  old,  free; 
3  to  12  years,  2J  cents  per  mile. 

By  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Texas  Railroad,  3  cents  per  mile. 

By  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Mobile  and  Montgomery  Railroad,  Atlantic 
and  Western  Railroad,  and  their  connections,  3  cents  per  mile.  Children 
under  3  years,  free;  between  3  and  12,  half  price.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
baggage  free. 

BY  MEMPHIS  AND  CHARLESTON  RAILROAD. 

From  Chattanooga  to  New  Orleans  via  Memphis  and  River,  .  $17.00 

From  Chattanooga  to  Shreveport  via  Memphis  and  River,  .  .  21.25 

From  Chattanooga  via  Memphis  and  River  to  Galveston  .  26.00 

All  railroads  and  steamboats  in  Texas  carry  immigrants  at  half  price  (2J 
cents  per  mile),  and  allow  200  pounds  of  baggage  free  to  each.  Persons, 
to  get  the  benefit  of  these  reduced  rates,  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  that 
they  are  bona  fide  immigrants. 
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HEAPNESS  OF  jDpENING  j^ARMS  IN 


I 


EXAS. 


•  (From  the  Hon.  A.  L.  Catlin's  Pamphlet  on  Texas.) 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  in  all  places,  whose  growth  is  unsubstantial, 
the  price  of  land  is  disproportionately  high,  while  its  products  are  low.  But 
in  Texas  real  estate  is  low,  land  extremely  cheap  (owing  to  the  large  surplus 
yet  unoccupied),  while  its  products  command  the  first  prices.  Oats,  corn, 
potatoes,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  that  the  farmer  raises,  find  a  ready  market 
for  cash  at  home.  A  curious  illustration  of  the  practical  working  of  this 
principle  is  that  lands  purchased  are  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  first 
crop.  Take  this  instance:  A  gentleman  having  a  farm  for  sale  offered  it, 
with  improvements,  for  $9  per  acre.  Failing  to  sell  he  leased  it,  receiving 
one-third  of  the  crop.  His  third  netted  him  more  than  he  would  have  real¬ 
ized  from  the  sale  of  the  land.  Many  such  instances  could  he  given.  This 
illustrates  what  bargains  may  be  secured  where  lands  are  cheap  and  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  soil  high. 

A  man  with  a  small,  high-priced  farm,  in  the  old  States,  can  dispose  of  it 
for  sufficient  to  set  himself  up  in  Texas,  and  procure  a  farm  for  each  of  his 
children  besides;  and  these  farms  in  a  few  years  will  he  as  valuable  as  the  one 
in  the  old  States  is  now.  The  fortunes  made  here  by  farmers  within  a  few 
years  would  hardly  be  credited  in  the  older  States. 

A  man  bought  a  small  farm  last  year,  and,  by  his  own  labor  alone,  raised 
13  bales  of  cotton  and  200  bushels  of  corn,  besides  chickens,  ducks,  pigs,  and 
other  domestic  animals,  making  about  $1,500  net  in  one  year. 

Land  sells  in  Texas  from  $2  to  $25  per  acre.  Half  the  land  in  Texas,  or 
many  millions  of  acres,  is  still  unlocated,  and  remains  public  land.  In  the 
settlements  land  can  be  bought  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre,  upon  which  a  500 
pound  bale  of  cotton  could  be  raised  per  acre.  The  land  upon  which  cattle 
and  horses  are  raised  is  generally  uufenced,  and  free  to  the  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep  of  everybody,  so  that  the  poor  man,  with  a  few  acres  for  his  home¬ 
stead,  can  raise  or  feed  any  amount  of  stock. 

Without  doubt,  Texas  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world,  and  the 
climate  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  France  or  Italy,  and  bearing  great 
similarity. 


jSTOCK-JlAISING  IN  ^EXAS. 

There  is  no  better  stock-raising  country  in  the  world  than  Texas.  The 
cattle  of  the  country  require  no  other  food  in  summer  or  winter  than  the 
nutritious  prairie  grass.  In  Western  and  Northwestern  Texas  the  curly 
and  jointed  mesquit  and  the  gramma  grasses  are  quite  sufficient  to  keep 
the  cattle  in  good  condition  the  year  round.  The  price  of  stock-cattle  is 
from  $4.50  to  87.00  a  head,  taking  the  whole  herd,  or  “  the  brand,”  as  it 
is  technically  called.  Fat  beeves  command  from  $20  to  830  per  head. 
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The  increase  is  estimated  at  3.3;}  per  cent,  per  annum.  Beef  of  the  very 
best  quality  is  retailed  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  Texas  at  from  five  to 
seven  cents  a  pound,  and  in  the  stock-raising  counties,  which  comprise  a 
majority  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  at  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
cents  a  pound.  On  the  hoof  one  and  a  half  to  two  cents. 

It  is  to  the  foreign  market,  however,  that  the  stock-raiser  looks.  Be¬ 
fore  Texas  had  railroad  connections  with  the  markets  of  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  or  by  steamship  lines  with  those  of 
Europe,  stock-raising  was  very  much  less  profitable  than  now.  But 
with  railroad  facilities  rapidly  increasing,  by  the  extension  of  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  Bailway  through  the  magnificent  stock  region,  lying  be¬ 
tween  Fort  Worth  and  El  Paso,  the  business  of  cattle-breeding  must 
become  one  of  great  profit  and  of  national  importance.  There  need  be 
no  fear  of  over-production,  since  it  is  seen  that  the  three-quarters  of  a 
million  of  beef  cattle  which  Texas  has  sent  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  annually  to  the  markets  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  have  not,  in  any 
material  degree,  diminished  the  price  of  butchers’  meat  in  the  markets 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Union.  With  a  quadrupled  production,  even, 
the  demand,  and  consequently  the  price,  would,  without  doubt,  keep  pace, 
since  Texas  is  now  shipping  immense  quantities  of  canned  beef  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  One  house  at  Galveston  this  year  will  ship  to  Liverpool  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  this  article,  where  it  finds  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket,  at  a  good  profit. 


fgIC  ES  OF  J^RODUCTS  AND  ^F^OVISIONS. 

There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  prices  throughout  the  State. 
Good  farm  horses  and  mules  can  everywhere  be  bought  for  $75  to  $100;  a 
well  broken  yoke  of  oxen  for  $30  to  $40  ;  milch  cows  and  calves  for  $12 
to  $15 ;  common  stock  cattle  from  $5  to  $7  a  head  ;  sheep  from  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  and  hogs  from  $2.50  to  $5  each.  A  good  beef  weighing  200 
pounds  for  $15  to  $18.  The  usual  price  of  butter  is  about  20  cents  a 
pound  ;  lard  15  cts.,  bacon  12  to  15  cts.;  chickens  15  to  20  cents  each  ;  eggs 
12  to  25  cents  a  dozen  ;  corn  on  the  farm,  from  30  to  50  cents  a  bushel; 
but  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  it  is  generally  $1  per  bushel.  Wheat 
in  Northern  Texas  is  from  $1.35  to  $1.50  per  bushel;  flour  made  from 
Texas  raised  wheat  $5  per  100  pounds  ;  sweet  potatoes  75  cents  to  $1  per 
bushel;  Irish  potatoes  about  the  same.  Sugar,  coffee,  rice,  flour  and 
nearly  all  the  imported  staple  articles  of  groceries  are  sold  as  cheaply  in 
Texas  as  anywhere  in  the  older  States,  owing  to  the  active  competition  of 
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the  merchants,  and  proximity  to  the  best  grocery  market  in  the  United 
States — New  Orleans.  Furniture,  hardware,  crockery,  medicines,  boots, 
shoes,  dry  goods  of  all  descriptions,  clothing,  agricultural  implements,  are 
sold  at  all  the  principal  towns,  Galveston,  Houston,  Dallas,  Sherman, 
Jefferson,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Fort  Worth,  Austin,  San  Antonio,  etc.,  at 
reasonable  prices. 


p  T  I\_E  AMS. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map,  nearly  all  the  streams  in  Texas 
run  from  the  Northwest  towards  the  Southeast,  and  empty  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Without  exception  they  all  have  high  banks  and  are  there¬ 
fore  hut  little  subject  to  overflow,  and  consequently  there  is  almost  an 
entire  absence  of  swampy  lands,  and  malaria  and  musquito  breeding  mar¬ 
shes  and  swamps  along  the  course  of  Texas  streams. 

Yery  few  of  the  rivers  afford  reliable  navigation.  The  Sabine  is  naviga¬ 
ble  for  steamers  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  its  mouth,  for  six  or 
seven  months  in  the  year.  Buffalo  Bayou,  from  Galveston  Bay  to  Houston, 
50  miles,  at  all  times.  Trinity  river  for  150  miles,  about  four  months  in 
the  year,  but  its  navigation  is  precarious.  Cypress  Bayou  is  navigable 
to  Jefferson,  50  miles  from  its  junction  with  Red  River.  The  Brazos  is 
navigable  for  steamers  as  far  up  as  Richmond,  fifty  miles  from  the  Gulf, 
and  is  connected  with  the  Galveston  Bay  by  a  steamboat  canal.  The 
Rio  Grande  is  navigable  for  steamboats  only  from  its  mouth  to  Rio  Grande 
City.  That  part  of  Red  River  which  bounds  Texas  on  the  North,  is  some¬ 
times  navigable  for  small  steamers  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  but  the  ob¬ 
structions  at  the  Great  Raft  below  Fulton,  Arkansas,  prevent  the  passage 
of  steamboats  to  and  from  the  lower  river. 


JVllLLS,  jVlACHINERY,  pTC. 

Saw  mills  by  steam,  water  or  horse  power  are  found  in  most  parts  of 
the  State.  In  nearly  all  the  counties  of  Eastern  and  Middle  Texas,  saw 
mills  abound.  The  lumber  business,  now  that  the  Texas  and  Pacific  and 
other  railroads  are  connecting  the  timbered  and  prairie  regions,  is  becom¬ 
ing  one  of  immense  magnitude.  Corn  mills  are  found  everywhere.  Black¬ 
smith  shops,  and  wagon  and  plow  manufactories  are  equally  abundant.  In 
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the  wheat  region,  flouring  mills  are  found,  and  the  most  improved  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  such  as  gang  plows,  reapers,  mowers,  cultivators,  thresh¬ 
ing  machines  can  be  bought  at  reasonable  prices  at  all  our  principal  towns. 


jiXTENT  OF  J  EXAS. 

The  area  of  Texas  is  274,365  square  miles,  or  175,594,560  acres.  It 
extends  through  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  and  through  thirteen  and  a 
half  degrees  of  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  from  North  to  South  is, 
therefore,  about  one  thousand  miles,  and  about  the  same  from  East  to 
West.  In  superficial  area  it  is  some  72,000  square  miles  larger  than 
France.  Of  course,  in  a  country  of  such  vast  extent,  there  is  an  immense 
variety  of  climate,  soil  and  productions,  but  no  part  of  the  earth’s  surface 
of  equal  extent  is  blessed  with  a  more  salubrious  climate  and  a  more  pro¬ 
ductive  soil. 


'J'  HE  j^ROPS  OF  1872  AND  1 8  j  3 . 

The  crops  of  1872  were  most  abundant,  and  thus  far  are  very  promis¬ 
ing  for  the  year  1873.  The  corn  crop,  in  fact,  is  now  made,  and  from  all 
sections  of  the  State  is  reported  an  average  yield ;  so  that  the  price  of 
corn  is  not  likely  to  be  higher  than  during  the  past  year,  namely,  from  45 
to  60  cents  per  bushel.  The  wheat  crop  of  this  year  in  Northern  Texas 
is  above  the  average,  and  wheat  is  abundant  and  cheap,  averaging  $1.25 
per  bushel.  The  cotton  crop  promises  well,  but  nothing  certain  can  be 
stated  in  regard  to  it  at  this  early  date.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
the  aggregate  production  of  the  State  will  be  at  least  equal  to  the  crop  of 
last  year,  which  sold  for  over  $40,000, 000. 


jlow  to  ^Select  a  J^ocation, 

(From  the  Texas  Almanac.) 

A  man,  who  proposes  to  settle  in  Texas,  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  decide 
what  sort  of  business  or  occupation  he  intends  to  pursue,  and  with  this  pur¬ 
pose  definitely  before  him,  let  him,  in  seeking  a  home,  confine  his  search,  for 
a  suitable  location,  to  the  section  of  the  country  in  which  that  purpose  has 
most  prospect  of  success.  The  attempt  to  see  and  examine  the  whole  of 
Texas  would  be  a  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

If  you  wish  to  farm  with  moderate,  but  almost  certain  crops,  with  fine  fruit 
and  vegetables,  good  water,  and  an  abundance  of  timber,  the  land  generally 
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sandy  and  light,  and  the  range  for  stock  very  limited — at  the  same  time 
having  the  advantages  of  schools,  churches,  and  society — you  will  look  for 
all  this  in  the  Eastern  and  Northeastern  portions  of  the  State. 

If  you  design  sawing  lumber  and  making  turpentine,  there  are  immense 
quantities  of  the  very  choicest  pine  upon  the  Sabine,  the  Angelina,  and 
Neelies,  where  lands  can  he  had  at  a  mere  nominal  price,  and  labor  and  ma¬ 
chinery  will  bring  lucrative  returns. 

If  you  want  to  raise  small  grain,  and  especially  wheat,  the  range  of  counties 
from  Tarrant,  Denton,  Grayson,  Dallas,  and  Collin,  in  the  North,  through 
McLennan,  Bell,  and  Williamson,  (as  well  as  the  counties  to  the  West,  North 
and  Northwest  of  Fort  Worth,)  afford,  perhaps,  the  finest  body  of  wheat- 
producing  land  in  the  world — land  on  which  40  bushels  have  been  reaped  from 
one  acre;  the  grain  weighing  70  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

If  your  object  be  to  cultivate  sugar  and  cotton  on  a  large  scale,  and  you 
have  sufficient  capital  to  conduct  the  business  extensively,  the  rich,  low  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Trinity,  Brazos,  and  Colorado,  including  the  Bernards,  Oyster 
Creek,  Old  Caney,  and  the  adjacent  country,  possess  advantages  unequaled. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

If  you  are  willing  to  undergo  the  privations  and  endure  the  solitude,  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  occupation  of  sheep  raising  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  highest 
success  and  largest  profits,  strike  out  at  once,  leave  the  fenced  lands  and  the 
society  of  man,  go  to  the  West  of  the  San  Antonio  River,  (or  on  the  Upper 
Brazos  or  Colorado,)  and  lead  your  flocks  over  boundless  prairies  of  the 
richest  mesquit  grass,  to  pools  of  the  purest  crystal,  where  every  breeze  is 
redolent  with  health  and  vigor,  and  every  view  brings  a  fresh  surprise  from  its 
richness  and  beauty. 

Should  your  taste  incline  you  to  the  breeding  of  horses  and  mules,  of  course 
you  will  avoid  the  heavily-timbered  lands,  and  the  low-lying,  flat  prairies  of 
the  coast,  and  seek  a  higher  region,  with  a  broken  or  undulating  surface,  and 
sweeter  and  more  nutritious  herbage;  you  will  endeavor  to  find  a  location, 
where  experience  proves  horse  stock  is  healthy  and  thrifty;  where  the  water 
and  the  grass  suit  the  animal,  and  noxious  insects  and  poisonous  plants  are 
rare,  or  do  not  exist. 

*****  *  *  *  *  *  * 

If  the  breeding  of  horned  cattle  be  your  object,  you  can  hardly  go  amiss. 
Out  of  the  piney  woods,  cattle  do  well  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  from  the  Salt 
Flats  on  the  coast  to  the  mountains,  and  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  cane 
bottoms  of  Red  River.  You  bave  to  look  only  for  the  convenience  of  water, 
and  for  a  range  not  already  overcrowded.  *  *  *  *  * 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  the  making  of  wine  can  be  easily  and 
profitably  carried  on  throughout  the  whole  State.  The  valleys  of  the  Brazos, 
Colorado,  Gaudalupe,  and  San  Antonio,  and  their  tributaries,  abound  with 
the  native  mustang  grape,  from  which  good  wine  is  manufactured  by  careful 
and  experienced  persons,  especially  by  the  Germans.  But  all  experiments  go 
to  prove  that  every  variety  of  grape,  whether  from  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
or  Greece,  or  from  Mexico  and  California,  can  be  produced  luxuriantly  in 
Texas;  the  question  in  regard  to  foreign  vines  being,  not  which  will  grow  or 
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do  well,  but  wliicli  will  do  best,  aud  yield  the  finest  fruit,  and  the  richest  and 
most  delicate  wine. 


* 


Notwithstanding  the  disorganization  of  labor  and  the  drought,  a  bale  of 
cotton  to  the  acre  is  often  raised  on  thousands  of  acres,  and  the  fact  lias  been 
abundantly  proven,  that  white  men  can  labor  effectively  every  day,  and  all  day 
long,  in  the  exhilarating  breezes  of  our  favored  land. 


A  well-considered  article  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Reeves,  an  old  resident  of 
Colorado  county,  Texas,  puts  this  subject  in  a  practical  light.  He  says: 

“Let  us  see  what  a  small  farmer  can  do  in  Texas  with  100  acres  of  land, 
which,  of  the  best  quality,  can  be  purchased  for  $5  per  acre,  or  $500.  We 
will  assume  that  the  land  is  in  the  wheat  region,  or  some  of  the  interior 
counties,  say  100  or  200  miles  from  the  coast.  As  oats  have  not  often  been 
raised  for  market,  though  the  land  produces  the  finest  crops,  we  will  confine 
the  crops  to  wheat,  corn  and  cotton,  and  divide  the  100  acres  into  30  for 
wheat,  and  35  each  for  corn  and  cotton.  Here  the  expense  will  be  as  follows: 
For  four  horses  or  mules,  at  $75  each,  or  $300;  two  yoke  of  oxen  at  $30 
each,  or  $60;  50  bushels  of  corn  for  the  work  horses  or  mules,  worth  $25;  six 
hands  for  the  year  to  cultivate  the  corn  and  cotton  crops,  $125,  or  $700;  300 
pounds  of  pork,  worth  5  cents  a  pound,  or  $90;  100  bushels  of  corn  for  bread 
at  50  cents  a  bushel,  $50.  To  these  rations  may  be  added  beef  at  11  cents 
per  pound;  but  this  will  rather  lessen  than  increase  the  cost  of  rations,  as  the 
beef  is  cheaper,  and  less  pork  will  be  required  if  beef  is  used.  I  will  cal¬ 
culate  the  wheat  crop  by  itself,  as  the  labor  is  to  be  hired  expressly  for  it, 
without  taking  the  hands  employed  by  the  year.  The  30  acres  of  wheat,  at 
the  low  average  yield  of  15  bushels  to  the  acre  (450  bushels),  worth  a  dollar 
a  bushel,  or  $450.  The  expenses  will  be  as  follows:  30  days’  work  sowing  the 
wheat,  at  75  cents  a  day,  or  $22.50;  seed  wheat,  80  bushels,  $30;  reaping,  6 
days’  work,  at  $2  a  day,  $12.  For  threshing  deduct  one-tenth  of  the  value 
of  the  crop,  or  $45.  Total  expenses,  $100.50;  net  profits,  $340.50. 

“Next,  a  fair  average  crop  of  corn  in  Texas  is  35  bushels  to  the  acre,  though 
50  and  GO  bushels  are  often  made.  The  35  acres  will,  therefore,  give  1,235 
bushels,  which,  at  the  usual  price  of  50  cents  a  bushel,  gives  $612.50.  25 
bales  of  cotton,  500  pounds  to  the  bale,  is  a  low  average  yield  in  Texas  for  35 
acres;  and,  assuming  that  it  is  worth  15  cents  per  pound,  we  have,  as  the 
value  of  the  25  bales,  $1,875,  which,  added  to  the  value  of  the  corn  crop, 
makes  $2,487.50,  from  which  deduct  expenses,  namely,  $1,275,  and  we  have 
the  net  profit  of  the  corn  and  cotton  crop,  $1,212.50,  which,  added  to  the 
$340.50,  the  net  profits  of  the  wheat,  gives  the  total  profits  of  the  farm  for 
ihe  year,  $1,553.  ******** 

But  the  above  comparison  of  staple  crops  by  no  means  presents  all  the 
superior  advantages  of  Texas.  The  Texas  farmer,  without  any  additional 
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outlay  of  money  or  labor,  but  only  with  a  little  additional  care  and  attention, 
can  have  bis  milch  cows,  an  increasing  stock  of  cattle  and  horses,  also  hogs 
and  sheep;  the  profits  of  which  are  far  greater  than  of  his  farm.  There  are 
here  also  many  other  crops  suited  to  our  climate  and  soil,  found  to  be  more 
profitable  than  cotton  at  the  present  prices,  such  as  sugar,  the  castor  bean, 
ramie,  etc.  The  cultivation  of  the  two  latter  is  more  experimental  than 
otherwise  at  present,  but  they  are  destined  to  become  leading  staple  products. 
The  castor  bean  yields  from  50  to  75  bushels  per  acre,  now  worth  iu  Galves¬ 
ton  and  New  Orleans  $1.75  to  $2  per  bushel,  and  the  expense  of  cultivation 
but  trifling. 

*  *  #  *  •*  -X-  ~  *  -K- 

“  Sugar  is  now  successfully  made  in  many  counties  of  the  State,  and  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  State  is  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  its  profitable  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Rice,  tobacco,  and  mauy  other  crops  may  be  profitably  raised  in  Texas, 
and  no  farmer  need  be  without  an  abundant  supply  of  beans,  peas,  pump¬ 
kins,  and  all  other  vegetables  grown  iu  a  temperate  zone;  while  fruits,  of 
nearly  all  kinds,  may  be  produced  in  abundance.  Hogs  are  everywhere  raised 
on  the  mast;  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  bacon —and  none  better  can  be 
found  anywhere — is  made  without  feeding  the  hogs  oil  corn  or  anything  but 
the  mast,  which  they  gather  themselves.  Still,  a  few  weeks’  feeding  on  corn, 
before  killing,  hardens  the  meat  and  lard. 

“I  have  found  the  climate  of  Texas  remarkably  favorable  to  health.  It  is 
the  best  I  have  ever  enjoyed  anywhere.  The  whole  country  is  more  free  from 
low,  marshy,  miasmatic  lands  than  any  State  I  have  lived  in.  The  entire 
State  is  swept  over  by  the  salubrious  breezes  from  the  Gulf,  which  prevail 
through  the  Spring  and  Summer,  rendering  the  days  pleasant,  and  sleep  at 
night  a  luxury.  What  are  called  sultry  days  or  nights  are  here  of  rare  oc¬ 
currence,  and  sunstroke  is  almost  unknown  in  the  State.  Indeed,  the 
average  summer  heat  has  been  proven  to  be  several  degrees  below  that  of 
the  Northern  States. 

“No  farmer,  not  even  the  poorest,  need  be  without  an  abundant  supply  of 
milk  and  butter,  for  his  milch  cows  will  come  up  to  their  calves  at  night, 
without  the  trouble  of  herding,  and  all  his  stock  cattle  require  is  occasional 
herding,  and  branding  and  marking  the  calves,  in  the  Spring  and  Fall.  It 
actually  costs  scarcely  more  to  raise  a  beef  here,  worth  $10,  than  a  chicken  in 
Georgia,  worth  10  cents.  Any  farmer  may  have  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  the 
first  year's  clipping  of  wool  often  more  than  pays  for  the  investment.” 


Population  of  the  jState  in  1870. 

Whites,  .......  564,700 

Colored,  .......  253,475 

Total,  .......  818,175 

Since  1870,  the  immigration  has  been  very  large,  averaging,  perhaps, 
125,000  annually;  so  that  the  present  population  is,  doubtless,  con- 
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siderably  over  1,000,000.  The  immigration  has  been  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  of  whites,  and  mostly  from  the  other  late  slaveholding  States ; 
but,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  a  large  number  of  immigrants  have 
come  into  Northern  Texas,  from  Kansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Min¬ 
nesota.  The  excessive  cold  of  last  winter  in  the  Northwestern  States, 
which  caused  such  heavy  losses  of  stock,  is  inducing  large  numbers  of 
farmers  and  stock-raisers,  of  those  States,  to  seek  homes  in  Northern 
Texas,  where  the  climate  is  so  mild  and  genial  that  stock  requires  no 
shelter  in  winter,  and  where  the  natural  pasturage  furnishes  abundant 
subsistence  the  year  round. 

German  immigrants  are  constantly  arriving  in  the  State,  and  this  year, 
it  is  expected  that  this  immigration  will  be  larger  than  ever  before. 


Is  inconsiderable,  as  compared  with  most  of  the  other  States,  North  or 
South.  Exclusively  of  the  claim  of  the  International  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  to  a  subsidy  of  $6,000,000  in  State  Bonds,  now  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  entire  public  debt  of  the  State,  on  the  1st  of  January 
last,  amounted  to  $1,810,577,  or  less  than  $2  for  each  inhabitant. 


Is  ample  to  provide  a  common  school  education  to  every  child,  white  and 
colored,  in  the  State.  Besides  the  Fund  at  interest,  there  are  large 
bodies  of  very  valuable  lands  in  each  of  the  older  counties,  belonging  to 
the  General  School  Fund.  In  addition  to  former  provisions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  last  Legislature  set  aside  one-half  of  the  entire  public  domain,  not 
donated  to  railroad  companies,  amounting  to  over  45,000,000  acres,  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  educational  fund  of  the  State. 


RINGWALT  &  BROWN,  PRS.,  PI1ILADA. 


31,219,200 


On  Line  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway, 


FOR  SALE  TO  ACTUAL  SETTLERS 

OF  EASY  TERMS. 


13,376,000  Acres  in  Texas. 

3,456,000  California. 

14,387,200  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 


For  full  description  and  Maps  of  Land,  and  information 
as  to  character  of  the  country,  terms  of  sale,  etc.,  apply  in 
person  or  by  letter  to  the 

LAND  COMMISSIONER, 

TEXAS  AND  PACIFIC  P^AILWAY  CO,, 

MARSHALL,  TEXAS. 

NOTE. — The  land  grant  depends  upon  actual  length  of  line,  and  the 
increase  in  the  aggregate  number  of  acres,  over  former  estimates,  is  based  upon 
the  distances  established  by  the  latest  official  surveys.  These  surveys  have 
also  established  the  existence  of  living  springs  and  lakes  in  the  narrow  section 
of  the  Staked  Plains  crossed  by  the  road. 

ERRATA. 

Page  4— for  “fourteen”  millions  read  thirteen  millions. 

Page  32 — for  “1092”  read  1045. 


EMIGRANTS  AND  COLONISTS 


And  parties  seeking  homes  in 

THE  WEST 


Cau  obtain  full  information  as  to 

LANDS,  THE  CLIMATE, 


The  Best  Points  for  Location, 


And  How  to  Reach  Them, 


By  applying,  in  person  or  by  letter,  to  the 


GENERAL  EMIGRATION  AGENT,  Marshall,  Texas, 

OK  AT  THE 

Offices  of  the  TEXAS  AND  PACIFIC  RY.  CO., 

No.  50  EXCHANGE  PLACE,  New  York, 

AND 

No.  275  SOUTH  FOURTH  ST.,  Philadelphia. 


